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America'sNational  Game 

By  A.  G.  SPALDING 

Price,  $2.00  Net 

A  book  of  600  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  over  100 
full  page  engravings,  and  having  sixteen  forceful  cartoons 
by    Homer  C.  Davenport,   the   famous  American    artist 


The  above  work  should  have  a  place  in  every 
public  library  in  this  country,  as  also  in  the 
libraries  of  public  schools  and  private  houses. 

The  author  of  "America's  National  Game" 
is  conceded,  always,  everywhere,  and  by  every- 
body, to  have  the  best  equipment  of  any  living 
writer  to  treat  the  subject  that  forms  the  text 
of  this  remarkable  volume,  viz.,  the  story  of 
the  origin,  development  and  evolution  of  Base 
Ball,  the  National  Game  of  our  country. 

Almost  from  the  very  inception  of  the  game 
until  the  present  time — as  player,  manager  and 
magnate — Mr.  Spalding  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  its  interests.      Not  infrequently  he 
has  been  called  upon  in  times  of  emergency 
to  prevent  threatened  disaster.    But  for  him 
the  National  Game  would  have  been  syn- 
dicated and  controlled  by  elements  whose 
interests  were  purely  selfish  and  personal. 

The  book  is  a  veritable  repository  of  in- 
formation concerning  players,  clubs  and 
personalities  connected  with  the  game  in 
its  early  days,  and  is  written  in  a  most 
interesting  style,  interspersed  with  enlivening  anecdotes  and 
accounts    of    events  that  have  not  heretofore  b°en  published. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  the  public  to 
Mr.  Spalding's  eiTorts  to  perpetuate  the  early  history  of  the 
National  Game  has  been  very  encouraging  and  he  is  in  receipt 
of  hundreds  of  letters  and  notices,  a  few  of  which  are  here  given. 

Robert  Adamson,  New  York,  writing  from  the  office  of  Mayor 
Gaynor,  says: — "Seeing  the  Giants  play  is  my  principal  recreation  and 
I  am  interested  in  reading  everything  I  can  find  about  the  game.  I 
especially  enjoy  what  you  [Mr.  Spalding]  have  written,  because  you 
stand  as  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  game." 

Barney  Dreyfuss,  owner  of  the  Pittsburg  National  League  club: — "It 
does  honor  to  author  as  well  as  the  game.  I  have  enjoyed  reading  it 
very  much." 

Walter  Camp,  well  known  foot  ball  expert  and  athlete,  says: — "It 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  work  and  one  that  I  have  read  with  a  great 
deal    of   interest." 

OHN    B.    Day,    formerly    President    of    the    New    York    Nationals:— 
our  wonderful   work  will  outlast  all  of  us." 


■^. 


W.  Irving  Skyder.  formerly  of  the  house  of  Peck  &  Snyder:— "I 
have  read  the  book  from  cover  to  cover  with  great  interest. 

Andrew  Peck,  formerly  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Peck  &  Snydert-- 
"AU  base  ball  fans  should  read  and  see  how  the  game  was  conducted  in 
early  years."  . 

Melville  E.  Stone,  New  York,  General  Manager  Associated  Press: — 
"I  find  it  full  of  valuable  information  and  very  interesting.  I  prize 
it  very  highly." 

George  Barnard,  Chicago:— "Words  fail  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  book.  It  carries  me  back  to  the^  early  days  of  base  ball  and 
makes  me   feel  like  a  young  man   again." 

Charles  W.  Murphy,  President  Chicago  National  League  club: — 
•'The  book  is  a  very  valuable  work  and  will  become  a  part  of  every 
base  ball  library  in  the  country." 

John  F.  Morrill,  Boston,  Mas;?.,  old  time  base  ball  star. — "I  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  one  to  become  so  interested  in  a  book  on  base 
ball.     I  do  not  find  anything  in  it  which  I  can  criticise." 

Ralph  D.  Paine,  popular  magazine  writer  and  a  leading  authority  on 
college  sport: — "I  have  been  reading  the  book  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  *It  fills  a  long  felt  want,'  and  you  are  a  national  benefactor 
for    writing   it." 

Gen.  Fred  Funston,  hero  of  the  Philippine  war: — "I  read  the  book 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  was  much  interested  in  seeing  the 
account  of  laase  ball  among  the  Asiatic  whalers,  which  I  had  written 
for   Harper's   Round   Table   so   many   years  ago." 

DeWolf  Hopper,  celebrated  operatic  artist  and  comedian: — "Apart 
from  the  splendid  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  game,  it  perpetuates 
the  memories  of  the  many  men  who  so  gloriously  sustained  it.  It  should 
be  read   by  every  lover   of   the   sport." 

Hugh  Nicol,  Director  of  Athletics,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.: — "No  one  that  has  read  this  book  has  appreciated  it  more  than  I. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  big  enough,  I  have  been  in  professional  base 
ball,  and  you  can  imagine  how  interesting  the  book  is  to  me." 

Mrs.  Britton,  owner  of  the  St.  Louis  Nationals,  through  her  treas- 
urer, H.  D.  Seekamp,  writes: — "Mrs.  Britton  has  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  volume  and  has  read  with  pleasure  a  number  of 
chapters,  gaining  valuable  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  game." 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  New  York: — "Although  I  am  not 
very  much  of  a  'sport,'  I  nevertheless  believe  in  sports,  and  just  at 
the  present  time_  in  base  ball  particularly.  Perhaps  if  all  the  Giants 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  volume  before  the  recent  game  (with 
the  Athletics)    they   might  not  have   been   so   grievously    outdone." 

Bruce  Cartwright,  son  of  Alexander  J.  Cartwright,  founder  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Base  Ball  Club,  the  first  organization  of  ball  players  in 
existence,  writing  from  his  home  at  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  says: 
■ — "I  have  read  the  book  with  great  interest  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
no  better  history  of  base  ball   could  have   been   written." 

George  W.  Frost,  San  Diego,  Calif.: — "You  and  'Jim'  White,  George 
Wright,  Barnes,  McVey,  O'Rourke,  etc.,  were  little  gods  to  us  back 
there  in  Boston  in  those  days  of  '74  and  '75,  and  I  recall  how  indig- 
nant we  were  when  you  'threw  us  down'  for  the  Chicago  contract. 
The  book  is  splendid.     I  treasure  it  greatly." 

^  A.  J.  Reach,  Philadelphia,  old  time  professional  expert: — "It  certainly 
is  an  interesting  revelation  of  the  national  game  from  the  time,  years 
before  it  was  so  dignified,  up  to  the  present.  Those  who  have  played 
the  game,  or  taken  an  interest  in  it  in  the  past,  those  at  present  en- 
gaged in  it,  together  with  all  who  are  to  engage  in  it,  have  a  rare 
treat    in    store." 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Russell  Sage  Foundation:— "Mr.  Spalding 
has  been  the  largest  factor  in  guiding  the  development  of  the  game 
and  thus  deserves  to  rank  with  other  great  men  of  the  country  who 
have  contributed  to  its  success.  It  would  have  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  book  if  Mr.  Spalding  could  have  given  us  more  of  his  own 
personal  experiences,  hopes  and  ambitions  in  connection  with  the  game»" 
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\  LAWN  HOCKEY.  r^ 


THOMAS   J.    BROWNE. 
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THE  writer's  experience  with  anything  resembling  hockey  was 
when,  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  he  played  the  game  of  "shinny'' 
or  "shinty,"  as  it  is  called  in  some  places.  In  this  a  wooden 
block,  a  stone,  a  ball,  or  anything  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
sufficed  for  a  "shinny,"  while  a  broom  or  umbrella  handle  or  branch 
of  a  tree  of  suitable  shape  took  the  place  of  the  present  expensive 
hockey  stick,  with  its  mathematically  correct  curves  and  dimensions 
and  finished  surface.  Two  large  stones  about  three  yards  apart  at 
each  end  of  the  field  or  vacant  lot,  as  it  usually  chanced  to  be,  served 
as  goal  marks,  between  which  the  "shinny  "  had  to  be  forced. 

The  number  of  players  on  each  side  was  not  limited.  Every  one 
with  the  "gang"  or  crowd  at  the  time  was  expected  to  play;  the 
more  the  merrier.  The  game  was  started  by  each  "side"  lining  up 
at  its  end  of  the  field  and  then  sending  its  fleetest  runner  to  the  centre, 
where  the  "shinny"  was  placed,  the  side  with  the  fastest  runner  get- 
ting first  strike.  The  "off-side  "  rule  was  observed,  "  shinny  on  your 
owji  side"  being  the  warning  cry,  which,  if  not  obeyed,  brought  a 
blow  across  the  offender's  shins. 

Whether  "shinny"  represents  a  stage  from  which  the  present  game 
of  hockey  evoluted,  or  whether  it  is  a  degenerate  form  of  the  latter, 
the  writer  is  not  certain.  At  any  rate  the  early  state  of  hockey  in 
England  resembled  '-shinny,"  and  this  is  now  looked  upon  as  the 
barbarous  era  out  of  which  the  game  has  grown,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Hockey  Association  of  England.  An  important  step  in 
the  development  of  the  game  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  "strik- 
ing circle,"  from  the  inside  of  which  the  ball  must  receive  its  final 
touch  in  being  sent  through  the  goal.  This  feature  encouraged  "drib- 
bling" and  passing  between  the  players  and  lessened  the  advantage 
of  heavy  and  reckless  striking,  as  a  ball  driven  through  the  goal  by  a 
blow  outside  the  striking  circle  does  not  score. 

Novices  at  "bullying"  who  are  at  all  nervous  have  a  difficult  time 
controlling  themselves  sufficiently  to  calmly  tap  the  ground  and  their 
opponents'  sticks  thrice  in  succession  before  making  a  strike  at  the 
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ball  lying  so  temptingly  near.     It  is  so  easy  to  succumb  to  the  tempta. 
tion  to  avoid  the  last  tap,  and,  instead,  strike  at  the  ball-nne  train- 
ing in  self-control.     The  forwards  are  the  rush  line;  the  object  of  the 
Kack.  IS  to  feed  to  them;  they  do  the  aggressive  work,  while  the  men 
in  the  rear  are  expected  to  act  on  the  defensive.     The  position  of 
goal  keeper,  although  an  important  one,  is  the  least  desirable  of  all. 
Forbidden  to  leave  his  post,  he  must  stand  there,  cold  as  it  may  be. 
and  occasionally,  as  the  ball  comes  near,  be  on  the  alert  to  interpose 
himself  between  the  ball  and  the  goal.     And  the  stronger  his  team 
the  less  work  for  him,  as  the  ball  will  then  be  kept  down  toward  the 
opponents'  goal.     He  has  great  responsibility,  yet  with  no  opportunity 
to  distinguish  himself  in  the  aggressive  work  of  the   team.      Woe 
befall  him  if  he  lets  the  ball  pass  ;  but  if  he  is  successful— well,  he 
has  simply  done  his  duty.     It  would  seem  but  fair  that  all  the  players 
on  the  team  should  take  their  turn  at   this  undesirable  post.     Bodily 
contact  of  player  with  player  being  only  accidental,  weight  does  not 
count  for  so  much  as  it  does  in  foot  ball.     Speed  and  endurance  are 
prime  requisites  in  a  t^rst  class  hockey  player.      Be  the  man  ever  so 
iight  he  can  soon,  with  steady  practice,  come  into  possession  of  these 
elements.     The  game  is  similar  to  foot  ball  in  that  it  gives  a  man 
all-round  exercise  in  the  open  air.     The  vigorous  running  gives  splen- 
did  development  of  heart  and  lung  power,  even  surpassing  foot  ball 
in  this  respect.     The  player  gets  the  wrist  of  a  fencer  and  the  accuracy 
of  a  golfer,  for  he  must  be  able  to  twist  the  ball   quickly  from  his 
opponent  and  to  pick  it  up  and  dribble  it  along  at  his  greatest  speed 
down  the  field  before  he  may  hope  to  "  pass  "  successfully  to  his  com- 
panions and  earn  the  reputation  of  a  good  team  player.     The  game 
calls  for  physical  courage,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
foot  ball  ;  still  it  requires  pluck  to  dash  in  where  sticks  are  apparently 
flying  rather  wildly,  at  imminent  danger  to  heads  as  well  as  shins  and 
ankles.     The  element  of  danger,   as   might  be  supposed,   is  greater 
among  novices,    for,    as   the   player  becomes    more    experienced,  he 
learns  how  to  keep  his  stick  down,  to  hit  the  ball  rather  than  the 
other  fellow's  shins,  to  jump  and  avoid  a  reckless  blow  and  to  dodge 
a  hard  hit  ball  from  near  goal.     He  learns  that  reckless  striking  only 
wastes  time,  endangers  others,   besides  exposing  his  team  to  losses 
from  penalties  inflicted  by  the  umpire.     The  percentage  of  accidents 
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from  hockey  is  much  smaller  than  in  foot  ball,  and  the  injuries  aie 
never  of  a  serious  character,  being  merely  barked  shins  or  knuckles, 
and  occasionally  a  bruised  head  from  a  backward  spring  or  an  "off- 
side  "  play.  The  proportion  of  sore  shins  and  knuckles  can  be  greatly 
lessened  by  proper  covering  with  shin  guards  and  gloves.  It  seems 
to  be  a  game  well  adapted  to  Association  use,  and,  judging  from  its 
success  at  the  Springfield  Training  School,  it  should  prove  a  populaj 
fall  game,  especially  in  those  places  where  foot  ball  has  been  dis- 
couraged because  of  its  danger  to  untrained  men,  its  expensiveness  or 
because  of  other  causes.  To  put  it  in  basket  ball  style — hockey 
•'can  be  played  on  any  ground  free  from  obstruction,"  Of  course, 
the  nearer  level  the  ground  the  better  the  control  of  the  ball.  An 
ordinary  vacant  lot  cleared  of  rubbish  will  furnish  opportunity  for 
many  enjoyable  games.  There  need  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
players,  other  than  the  size  of  the  field,  unless  a  team  is  formed  to 
play  outside  teams. 

The  outfit  is  comparatively  inexpensive.  A  stick  and  ball  are  all 
that  is  absolutely  needed.  Two  stones  at  each  end  of  the  field  may 
do  duty  as  goal  posts,  if  nothing  better  can  be  found.  Shin  guards 
and  gloves  add  to  one's  comfort,  although  many  players  find  little  use 
for  gloves. 

The  principles  of  the  game  are  easily  mastered.  The  four  points 
to  remember  are  :  Hit  the  ball  toward  your  opponents'  goal  ;  don't 
raise  your  stick  higher  than  your  head  ;  strike  from  right  to  left  and 
you'll  always  be  "on  side." 

The  last  strike  for  goal  must  be  made  from  inside  the  striking 
circle.  Hockey  resembles  basket  ball  in  that  the  elements  in  both 
are  easily  learned,  and  both  possess  great  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  skill.  The  two  games  possess  so  many  features  in  com- 
mon, that  what  can  be  said  of  one  may  well  be  applied  to  the  other. 

The  Springfield  Training  School  has  played  the  game  for  the  past 
four  years,  giving  part  of  the  fall  to  hockey  and  part  to  foot  ball. 
The  enthusiasm  over  the  class  hockey  championship  has  been  as 
great,  if  not  greater  than  formerly,  when  the  classes  played  for  the 
foot  bail  championship.  To  the  average  spectator,  unacquainted 
with  the  fine  points  of  play  in  both  games,  hockey  is  more  interesting 
than  foot  ball.     The  open  play  with   the   men  continually  in  motion, 
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players  running  to  and  fro  in  their  brightly  colored  uniforms,  the 
frequent  sprint  of  two  opponents  after  a  hard  hit  ball  with  the  slower 
men  trailing  out  behind;  the  wriggling  and  squirming  of  the  men  in 
a  scrimmage  near  the  goal,  then  the  sudden  melting  away  of  the  mass 
as  the  ball  is  sent  out  and  down  the  field  by  a  fortunate  blow,  the 
sticks  flying  high  as  the  men  go  yelling  after  the  spinning  ball,  the 
cry  of  "  sticks,"  "you're  off  side,  **  **a  goal,  a  goal,"  or  perhaps  one 
betokening  a  hard  hit  shin,  all  combine  to  make  a  scene,  beside  which 
foot  ball,  from  the  spectacular  point  of  view,  appears  prosaic. 
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r    THE  GAME  OF  LAWN  HOCKEY 

XJ  AND    ITS    ADAPTABILITY      TO      ATHLETIC     CLUBS 

I  AND   THE  YOUNG  men's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


tr 


BY    M.    I.    FOSS 

Captain  Hockey  Team,  Class  '99,  Springfield  Training  School, 
Champions  for  Three  Years. 

THE  game  of  hockey  finds  its  origin  in  ancient  history,  when  the 
Romans  played  with  a  stuffed  leather  ball,  and,  because  of 
the  bent  stick  used  to  strike  the  ball,  it  has  sometimes  been 
called  Bandy  Ball.  The  English  people  have  played  in  this  game 
more  than  any  other  nation,  and  at  one  time  it  became  such  an  en- 
thusiastic sport  and  was  played  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  became  a 
public  nuisance  and  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding  the  game,  but  the 
law  was  soon  repealed.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  introduced  into 
America, 

The  game  was  introduced  in  the  Sprinfield  Training  School  by  Dr. 
McCurdy  in  the  fall  of  i8g6,  and  after  a  season  of  play  the  English 
rules  were  adopted,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  this  school  is  the  only 
place  in  this  country  where  the  English  game  is  played 

The  field  on  which  the  game  is  played  is  a  little  smaller  than  a 
foot  ball  field,  it  being  one  hundred  yards  long  and  not  more  than 
sixty  nor  less  than  fifty  yards  wide.  The  longer  sides  are  known  as 
"side  lines,"  and  the  shorter  sides  "goal  lines."  In  the  centre  of 
each  goal  line  two  upright  posts  shall  be  placed  twelve  feet  apart, 
with  a  cross  bar  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  which  shall  constitute 
the  goals.  The  ball  is  an  ordinary  cricket  ball.  The  stick  is  curved 
at  one  end  and  must  be  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  ring  two  inches 
in  diameter.  There  should  be  eleven  men  on  each  side,  but  it  may 
be  played  by  six  or  seven.  The  men  take  their  names  from  the  posi- 
tion they  play,  viz.:  three  forwards,  five  rushes,  two  backs  or  guards 
and  one  goal  tend.  When  there  are  less  than  eleven  men  take  out 
first  a  forward,  then  two  rushes,  and  a  guard,  and  so  on. 

The  following  diagram  will  explain  the  best  position  of  the  men  at 
the  beginning  of  the  game  : 
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Nos.  I,  2  and  3 Advance  Forwards. 

No.  4 Forwards. 

Nos.  5,  6  and  7 Forwards. 

Nos.  8  and  9 Advance  Guards. 

No.  10 Guard, 

No.  II Goal  Tend. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  game  and  after  each  goal,  the  ball  is  put  in 
play  at  the  centre  of  the  field,  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  bully,"  to  be 
played  as  follows  :  one  of  each  side  shall  stand  facing  the  side  line 
and  shall  strike  the  ground  on  his  own  side  of  the  ball,  and  the  stick 
of  his  opponent  over  the  ball  alternately  three  times  ;  after  which 
either  player  may  strike  the  ball,  and  the  moment  the  ball  is  touched 
it  is  in  play.  During  this  bully  the  players  on  either  side  shall  be 
"on  side,"  /'.  ^.,  between  the  ball  and  his  own  goal  line. 

When  the  ball  is  put  in  play  the  "forwards"  rush  down  the  field 
on  their  opponent's  territory,  and  the  "rushes,"  by  a  system  of 
diagonal  passing,  advance  the  ball  past  the  rush  line  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  endeavor  to  get  the  ball  into  the  hands  of  the  "  forwards," 
who  should  be  inside  or  near  the  "striking  circle."  The  "striking 
circle  "  is  made  by  drawing  a  line  twelve  feet  long  in  front  of  each 
goal,  parallel  to  the  goal  line,  and  rifteen  yards  from  it.  The  ends  of 
the  line  to  be  curved  round  to  the  goal  lines,  using  each  post  as  the 
centre  of  the  arc.  This  circle  is  the  only  place  from  which  a  goal 
may  be  scored.  The  forwards  now  having  possession  of  the  ball,  all 
the  rushes  assist  to  pass  the  ball  through  the  goal,  if  possible,  which, 
if  accomplished,  counts  for  them  one  point.  The  advance  guards 
Nos.  8  and  9  in  diagram,  should  fall  back  a  few  paces  behind  the  line 
of  scrimmage  to  return  the  ball,  if  the  opponents  get  it  past  the  other 
rushes.  The  guard  lies  well  back,  and,  as  his  name  indicates,  his 
principal  duty  is  to  check  any  assault  made  on  his  goal.  He  should 
never  advance  past  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  always  hold  the  same 
relative  position.  He  must  be  a  sure  hit,  and  never  allow  the  ball  to 
pass  him.  He  should  also  be  able  to  make  accurate  long  hits.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  no  definite  place  can  be  assigned  each 
player  at  all  times  of  the  game,  as  the  position  will  vary  with  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  team,  or  the  individual  members,  the  speed 
of  the  men,  etc. ;  but  each  man  on   the  team  is  to  hold,  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible,  his  own  relative  position,  which  will  enable  the  other  members 
of  his  team  to  pass  the  ball  to  him  without  taking  time,  M'hich  is  valu- 
able, to  locate  him.  This  will  simplify  matters,  and  team  work  be 
made  stronger  and  play  more  effective.  The  goal  tend  stands  firm, 
never  neglecting  the  space  allotted  to  him  between  the  goal  posts, 
and  when  the  ball  is  forced  to  him,  he  kicks  the  ball  (he  being  the 
only  person  on  the  team  allowed  to  kick  the  ball),  or  strikes  it,  plac- 
ing it  to  one  side  so  as  to  prevent  the  ball  from  passing  the  goal.  In 
no  case  when  the  ball  is  in  the  striking  circle  should  it  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  front  of  the  goal  ;  the  defenders  must  use  their  skill  and 
agility  and  put  it  off  to  one  side. 

No  player  is  allowed  to  raise  his  stick  above  his  shoulders  at  any 
time  when  striking  at  the  ball,  and  the  stroke  must  always  be  from 
right  to  left.  The  ball  may  be  stopped  by  any  part  of  the  person 
but  advanced  by  the  stick  only  (except  in  case  of  goal  tend).  Hook- 
ing sticks  is  allowable  when  within  striking  distance  of  the  ball. 
Great  skill  may  be  developed  in  hooking  sticks,  e.  g.,  when  an  oppo- 
nent has  the  advantage  and  is  about  to  have  a  strong  hit,  one  is  often 
able  to  hook  his  stick  and  allow  another  of  his  own  side  to  take  the 
ball.  Play  with  the  back  of  the  stick  is  not  allowable.  If  during  an]' 
part  of  the  game,  the  ball  passes  the  side  line,  it  must  be  lolled,  not 
thrown  back,  from  the  spot  where  it  crossed  the  line,  by  one  of  the 
opposite  side  to  that  of  the  player  who  last  touched  the  ball.  It  may 
be  rolled  any  way  except  forward. 

A  "free  hit"  shall  be  given  to  opposite  side  when  any  player  shall 
transgress  any  of  the  following  rules  : 

1.  Raise  stick  above  shoulders  during  stroke. 

2.  Kicking  ball  (except  goal  tend). 

3.  Off-side  play,  i.  e.,  when  a  player  hits  the  ball  and  another 
player  of  the  same  side  is  nearer  his  opponent's  goal  line  than  three 
of  his  opponents. 

4.  Playing  with  back  of  stick. 

5.  Striking  ball  other  than  from  right  to  left. 

6.  Pushing,  tripping,  collaring,  kicking,  charging,  or  any  unneces- 
sary rough  play. 

7.  Fouling,  i.  e.,  crossing  a  man  from  left  to  right  when  he  is 
about  to  strike  the  ball. 
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On  a  free  hit  no  player  of  offending  side  shall  be  within  five  yards 
of  spot  where  hit  is  made,  and  the  striker  must  not  touch  the  ball 
again  until  it  has  been  touched  by  another  player. 

When  the  defending  side  transgress  any  of  the  above  rules  (except 
Nos.  I  and  5),  inside  of  the  striking  circle,  a  "penalty  bully"  shall 
be  given,  at  which  time  all  players,  except  the  offender  and  one  from 
the  other  side,  shall  be  outside  of  striking  circle,  and  the  two  shall 
bully  as  at  the  centre,  only  no  other  player  may  interfere  until  a  goal 
has  been  scored  or  the  ball  passes  outside  of  striking  circle  ;  in  the 
event  of  the  latter,  the  ball  is  again  in  play  for  all  the  players. 

Breaking  rules  Nos.  I  and  5  by  defendants  inside  of  striking  circle, 
a  "bully"  only  may  be  given. 

When  the  ball  passes  the  goal  line  outside  of  goal,  by  the  stroke  or 
kick  of  defendants,  a  "free  hit"  shall  be  given  from  the  corner 
where  the  side  and  goal  lines  meet  ;  and,  during  this  hit,  all  of  the 
defending  side  shall  be  back  of  goal  line,  and  attacking  side  outside 
of  striking  circle.  If  the  attacking  side  puts  the  ball  over  goal  line 
outside  of  goal,  it  shall  be  a  "bully"  at  the  twenty-five  yard  line,  to 
be  played  same  as  bully  at  the  centre. 

The  time  of  the  game  shall  be  two  thirty-five  minute  halves,  with 
ten  minutes  intermission,  subject  to  change  if  both  sides  are  agreed. 

"Why  an  Association  and  Club  Game. 

The  writer  of  this  article  wishes  every  director  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  the  game  should  be  given  a  place 
on  the  athletic  schedule  of  every  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  athletic  club. 

1.  Any  person  who  can  run  and  has  free  use  of  his  arms  can  play 
the  game  ;  and,  as  the  Association  seeks  to  develop  the  unskilful, 
neglected  man,  rather  than  the  one  already  well  proportioned  and 
trained,  this  game  is  peculiarly  suited  to  such  men,  while  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  more  skilful  the  player,  the  more  interesting 
the  game. 

2.  It  is  an  inexpensive  game,  as  all  the  apparatus  needed  is  a  ball 
and  a  curved  stick  for  each  man.  The  stick  may  be  cut  from  a  tree 
and  trimmed  down  to  the  regulation  size,  or  it  may  be  purchased 
from  any  sporting  house.     Almost  any  field  will  do,  simply  mark  cut 
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roughly  a  rectangle  and  drive  stakes  tor  goals.     It  is  a  splendid  game 
to  play  when  on  an  "  outing." 

3.  It  is  a  true  physical  educator  in  the  following  respects  : 

(a)  It  develops  endurance,  as  there  is  plenty  of  running  ;  and  this 
will  also  develop  the  capacity  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is  a  good 
game  to  precede  foot  ball. 

(b)  Agility  is  improved.  When  one  is  surrounded  by  several  oppo- 
nents it  takes  little  time  to  learn  that  the  quickest  striker  has  the 
advantage. 

(c)  Self-control  is  also  brought  into  action.  The  rules  place  certain 
restrictions  so  as  to  allow  no  ungentlemanly  or  dangerous  play,  and 
in  this,  as  in  all  competitive  sports,  the  temptation  of  unfairness  often 
meets  the  player,  which  if  avoided,  will  not  only  assist  his  physical 
make-up,  but  the  whole  man. 

(d)  Accuracy  is  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  To  be  able  to 
strike  the  ball  as  you  meet  it  from  all  sides,  with  a  stick  not  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  one  essential  to  a  good  player  ;  for  to 
take  time  to  stop  the  ball  with  some  part  of  the  body  before  the  stroke 
is  made,  often  means  to  lose  the  ball  to  an  opponent,  which  accuracy 
might  have  avoided. 

(e)  Speed  is  certain  to  be  increased  by  the  very  nature  of  the  game. 

4.  While  it  is  always  possible  for  accidents  to  occur,  the  danger  in 
hockey  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

5.  Skill  is  not  essential  to  any  player.  This  gives  at  once  to 
hockey  the  advantage  over  other  games,  as  for  example,  in  lacrosse 
one  must  be  able  to  catch  the  ball  in  the  lacrosse  net  before  he  can 
begin  to  play  ;  in  base  ball  the  pitcher  and  catcher  must  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  skill  to  make  the  game  interesting,  so  also  with  minton, 
tennis,  and  the  other  outdoor  sports. 

Rules  for  American  Lawn  Hockey. 

J.    H.    MCCURDY,  M.D. 

I.  The  grounds  shall  be  no  yards  long,  and  not  more  than  60  nor 
less  than  50  yards  wide.  They  shall  be  inclosed  by  heavy  white  lines 
marked  with  lime  upon  the  ground.  The  longer  sides  shall  be  called 
tb«  side  lines,  the  shorter  the  goal  lines. 
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Diagram  of  Field  of  Play,  American  Lawn  Hockey. 
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2.  Striking  Circle.  From  the  centre  of  each  goal  Hne,  within  a 
radius  of  15  yards,  shall  be  drawn  an  arc  of  a  circle.  The  space 
inclosed  between  this  arc  and  the  goal  line  shall  be  called  the  Striking 
Circle. 

3.  The  field  of  play  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  lime 
line  parallel  to  the  goal  lines.  Lime  lines  shall  be  drawn  25  yards 
from  the  goal  lines  and  parallel  to  them. 

4.  The  goals.  The  centre  of  the  goal  shall  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
goal  line.  The  goal  shall  consist  of  two  upright  posts  12  feet  apart, 
with  a  cross  bar  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

5.  The  ball  shall  be  an  ordinary  cricket  ball. 

6.  Sticks.  The  sticks  must  be  able  to  pass  through  a  ring  two 
inches  in  diameter.  They  shall  not  be  more  than  one  inch  thick. 
They  shall  be  of  wood  without  metal  fittings  or  sharp  edges. 

7.  Clothing.  The  players  shall  not  wear  metal  spikes  in  their 
shoes,  or  any  other  hard  substance  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
referee  would  injure  any  other  player. 

The  game  shall  be  played  by  two  teams  of  eleven  men  each.  The 
players  shall  be  called  advance  forzuards,  forivards,  advance  guards, 
guards,  and  a  goal  tend.  The  captains  may  change  this  number  by 
mutual  agreement. 

8.  The  officials  shall  be  a  referee  and  two  umpires.  The  duties 
of  the  referee  : 

{a)  He  shall  put  the  ball  in  play  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and 
whenever  time  has  been  called.  He  shall  see  that  the  grounds,  ball, 
sticks,  and  clothing,  are  according  to  regulation.  He  shall  have  the 
power,  after  warning,  to  suspend  a  player  because  of  rough  play. 

{b)  He  shall  act  as  timekeeper,  notifying  the  captains  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  ten  minutes  of  the  close  of  each  half,  giving  the 
number  of  minutes  of  remaining  play. 

(c)  He  shall  decide  all  points  not  definitely  covered  in  these  rules, 
but  shall  have  no  power  to  change  decisions  upder  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  officials.  The  referee  shall  suspend  the  game  immediately 
if  a  player  is  incapacitated.  No  delay  shall  continue  for  more  than 
two  minutes.  When  play  is  resumed,  the  ball  shall  be  bullied  from 
the  spot  where  it  was  when  time  was  called. 

D,     The   umpires  shall   each    judge   independently.      Each   shall 
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Assume  responsibility  for  one  side  and  one  goal  line,  and  for  half  of 
the  field  of  play.  They  shall,  however,  judge  on  sticks  over  tlie 
entire  field,  as  divided  in  rule  3.  They  sliall  be  iudge  of  the  position, 
progress,  and  ownership  of  the  ball  in  their  resj.ective  halves  of  the 
field.  The  umpires  are  responsible  for  the  caM' -"ct  of  all  fouls  and  the 
enforcement  of  all  penalties  for  violation  of  rules. 

10.  The  choice  of  goals  shall  be  tossed  for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game  by  the  captains.  The  teams  shall  change  goals  at  half  time. 
Each  half  of  the  game  shall  occupy  35  minutes.  Ten  minutes  inter, 
mission  shall  be  allowed  between  the  halves  of  the  game.  The  game 
shall  start  by  a  bully  (see  rule  15,  <"  and  d)  from  the  middle  of  the 
field  with  all  players  on  their  own  side  of  the  ball. 

11.  A  goal  is  scored  when  the  ball  has  passed  between  the  goal 
posts,  beneath  the  cross  bar,  and  entirely  over  the  goal  line,  provided 
the  ball  has  been  struck  by  or  glanced  from  the  stick  of  a  player  or 
person  of  a  defender  while  within  the  striking  circle. 

12.  The  ball  may  be  stopped  with  hand  or  any  portion  of  the 
body,  but  it  must  not  be  held,  picked  up,  carried,  kicked,  knocked 
on  or  back,  except  with  the  front  of  the  stick,  and  then  only  from  the 
ground  or  below  the  knee. 

Chargihg,  tripping,  kicking,  collaring  or  shinning,  shall  not  b« 
allowed.  A  player  shall  not  go  between  the  ball  and  his  opponent 
so  as  to  obstruct  him,  nor  cross  him  from  the  left  so  as  to  foul  him 
If  the  player  cross  and  touch  the  ball  before  touching  his  opponent 
no  foul  shall  be  called. 

The  goal  keeper,  except  in  a  penalty  bully  (see  rule  15,  e),  may  kick 
the  ball  while  within  the  striking  circle.  He  shall  be  named  by  his 
captain  at  the  commencement  of  the  game.  The  goal  keeper  shall 
not  be  changed  until  players  and  oihcials  have  been  duly  notified. 

13.  Off"  side.  A  player  is  off  side  if  he  is  ahead  of  the  ball  when 
it  is  hit  by  his  partner  unless  there  be  at  least  three  of  his  opponents 
nearer  their  own  goal  line  than  himself.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  in 
the  striking  circle  provided  the  man  was  on  side  when  the  ball  entered 
the  striking  circle.  He  shall  not  play  the  ball,  nor  approach  within 
five  yards,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  other  player,  until  the 
ball  has  been  touched  or  hit  by  an  opponent. 

14.  Sticks,      All   strokes  in   striking  must  be  from  right  to  left- 
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The  stick  must  not  during  any  portion  of  the  stroke  rise  above  th 
slioukler  I'articipation  in  the  game  is  allowable  only  when  the 
player  has  his  stick  in  his  hand.  With  a  free  hit  intentional  under- 
cutting or  raising  the  ball  above  the  hips  is  not  allowable.  Fencing 
or  hooking  sticks  is  allowable  only  when  one  of  the  players  is  Avithin 
striking  distance  of  the  ball.  Hooking  of  an  opponent  is  not  allow- 
able. The  back  of  the  stick  shall  not  be  used  for  stopping  or  striking 
the  ball.  The  back  of  the  stick  consists  of  the  outer  edge  and  right- 
hand  surface  while  held  in  striking  position. 

15.  The  bully  and  penalty  bully  are  methods  of  putting  the  ball 
in  play  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  after  time  has  been  called, 
or  after  a  foul.      The  bully  is  played  as  follows  : 

(<7)  All  players  must  be  on  their  own  side  of  the  ball  ;  that  is, 
between  their  own  goal  and  the  ball. 

(/;)  All  players  except  the  man  from  each  side  acting  as  bully  must 
be  at  least  five  yards  from  the  ball  until  it  has  been  hit. 

(c)  Each  player  shall  strike  the  ground  on  his  own  side  of  the  ball 
and  his  opponent's  stick  three  times  alternately.  The  ball  shall  then 
be  in  play  for  these  two  men.  After  it  has  been  hit  by  one  of  these 
men,  it  shall  then  be  in  play  for  all. 

((/)  The  two  bullies  shall  stand  facing  the  side  lines,  and  in  a 
position  to  strike  toward  their  opponent's  goal. 

(e)  The  penalty  bully  is  given  only  for  violation  of  Rule  12  made 
by  the  defending  side  within  their  striking  circle,  this  penalty  bully 
to  be  between  the  offender  and  one  player  selected  by  the  other  side. 
All  other  players  shall  be  outside  striking  circle.  These  two  men 
shall  play  the  ball,  without  aid  or  hindrance  from  other  players,  until 
a  goal  has  been  scored,  or  the  ball  has  been  batted  outside  the  striking 
circle,  when  it  shall  be  in  play  for  all.  Violation  of  this  section  shall 
give  a  free  hit  to  the  offended  side  from  the  spot  where  the  ball  was 
when  the  foul  occurred.  All  bullies  from  breach  of  rules  shall  take 
place  on  the  spot  where  the  breach  occurs. 

16.  A  free  hit  is  given  for  all  fouls  except  those  made  by  the  de- 
fending side  within  their  own  striking  circle,  when  a-  bully  shall  be 
given,  except  for  violation  of  Rule  12,  which  shall  give  penalty  bully. 
When  a  free  hit  is  made,  all  members  of  the  offending  side  shall  be 
At  least  five  yards  away. 
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17.  Playing  m  from  out  of  bounds.  When  the  ball  passes  out  over 
the  side  lines,  it  shall  be  ro/ltu/  in  at  right  angles  to  side  line  or  toward 
goal  of  player  rolling  in.  It  shall  be  rolled  in  from  the  point  where 
it  crossed  the  side  line  by  one  of  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  player 
who  last  touched  it.  All  players  shall  stand  not  less  than  five  yards 
from  the  player  rolling  in  the  ball.  The  player  rolling  in  the  ball 
must  be  out  of  bounds,  and  shall  not  again  touch  the  ball  until  it  has 
been  touched  or  hit  by  some  other  player. 

When  the  ball  is  hit  over  the  goal  line,  without  scoring  a  goal,  by 
the  attacking  side,  it  must  be  brought  into  the  field  of  play  25  yards 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  goal  line  from  where  it  crossed 
sucn  line,  and  there  "bullied." 

If  the  ball  glance  off  or  is  hit  behind  the  goal  line  by  one  of  :he 
defending  side,  the  attacking  side  shall  have  a  free  hit  from  within 
one  yard  of  the  nearest  corner  flag.  At  the  time  of  sucli  free  hit,  all 
defenders  must  be  behind  their  own  goal  line,  and  all  the  attacking 
side  outside  the  striking  circle.  The  attacking  side  cannot  score  a 
goal  from  such  free  hit  until  it  has  been  touched  or  hit  by  the  de- 
fenders, or  has  been  stopped  dead  on  the  ground  by  the  attacking 
side. 
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THE  origin  of  games  is  a  history  of  the  development  of  one  game 
from  another.  Thus,  we  have  continuous  records  extending 
back  to  the  old  Roman  period  of  games  played  with  rackets. 
Out  of  the  original  crude  forms  have  developed  the  higher,  as  seen  in 
the  highly  differentiated  forms  of  Pelota  in  Spain,  and  Court  and 
Lawn  Tennis  in  England.  A  new  game  recently  developed  out  of 
Lawn  Tennis  is  Tether  Ball.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  connection 
with  practicing  the  strokes  in  Lawn  Tennis  is  the  obvious  one  of  the 
recovering  the  balls  that  have  been  driven.  Accordingly,  it  occurred 
to  some  bright  individual  that  the  ball  might  be  tethered  from  an  up- 
right post,  The  ball  upon  being  struck  almost  inevitably  tended  to 
wind  the  string  that  held  it  around  the  pole.  It  was  but  a  step  beyond 
this  to  the  production  of  a  game — two  individuals  standing  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  pole,  each  endeavoring  to  wind  the  ball  around  the  pole  in 
different  directions.  Thus,  we  have  the  popular  game  of  Tether  Ball. 
The  step  formulating  the  rules  defining  heights,  distances,  and  the 
like,  is  the  remaining  one  necessary.  It  is  made  in  the  following 
article. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  game  is  the  limited  space  demanded  by 
the  sport — a  piece  of  ground  twenty  feet  square  is  sufficient.  There 
are  no  balls  to  chase,  no  expensive  net  or  back-stop  to  be  erected,  no 
exasperating  waits  looking  for  the  ball,  no  close  decisions  for  the  um- 
pire as  to  whether  the  ball  was  in  or  out  ;  the  game  is  rapid,  interest- 
ing, inexpensive,  limited  in  area  demanded,  can  be  played  by  women 
as  well  as  by  men.  These  elements  account  for  its  popularity,  and 
warrant  a  belief  that  it  will  become  still  more  popular. 

Rules  of  Tether  Tennis* 

THE    POLE. 

I  The  pole  shall  be  an  upright  wooden  pole,  standing  lo  feet 
out  of  the  ground.      It  must  be  in   a   vertical  position  and  firmly  em- 
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btdded  in  the  earth  so  as  not  to  vibrate.  The  pole  shall  be  7%  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  ground  ;  it  may  taper  towards  its  upper  end. 
There  shall  be  a  black  band  2  inches  broad  painted  around  the 
pole  6  feet  above  the  ground. 

THE    COURT. 

2.  The  court  may  be  any  smooth  piece  of  ground,  either  grassed 
or  not.  It  must  be  free  from  all  obstructions.  A  circle  shall  be 
draun  about  the  pole  on  the  ground  having  a  3-foot  radius.  A 
straight  line  20  feet  long  shall  bisect  the  circle,  dividing  the  court 
into  two  sections,  as  per  diagram.  Six  feet  from  the  pole  at  right 
angles  to  and  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  division,  there  shall  be  two 
plainly  marked  crosses.     They  are  to  be  known  as  the  service  crosses. 

THE  ball. 

3.  The  ball  shall  be  a  championship  tennis  ball,  having  a  strong 
Jinen  tight-fitting  cover.  It  shall  be  fastened  to  a  string  with  a  ring 
made  of  linen  cord.  No  metal  shall  be  used  on  the  ball.  The  ball 
shall  be  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  pole  by  a  piece  of  heavy  braided 
fish-line.  The  cord  must  allow  the  ball  to  hang  "]%  feet  :  thus,  when 
hanging  at  rest,  it  will  be  2%  feet  from  the  ground. 

THE    GAME. 

4.  (i)  The  game  shall  be  played  by  two  opponent  who  shall  toss 
rackets  for  court.     The  loser  shall  have, service. 

(2)  The  game  shall  be  started  by  the  service.  Tnis  shall  be  done 
from  the  centre  of  each  person's  court  at  the  point  marked  with  a 
cross. 

(3)  The  ball  may  be  struck  in  any  manner  with  the  racket  in  the 
direction  before  agreed  upon,  the  endeavor  being  to  wind  the  string 
upon  the  pole  above  the  black  line.  The  ball  may  be  hit  but  once. 
It  must  then  go  into  the  opponent's  court.  A  violation  of  this  is  a 
foul. 

(4)  The  winner  of  the  toss  shall  determine  in  which  direction  he 
will  endeavor  to  wind  the  ball.  His  opponent  must  then  endeavor  to 
prevent  his  winding  the  ball  in  that  direction,  and  must  endeavor  to 
wind  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(5)  Each  player  must  keep  wholly  within  his  own  court.  This  in- 
cludes his  arm  and  his  racket.  He  must  not  step  on  or  over  the  circle 
about  the  pole.     A  violation  of  this  rule  constitutes  a  foul. 
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(6)  If  the  String  winds  around  the  handle  of  the  racket  of  one  ^i 
the  players,  this  is  a  foul.  In  case  the  string  winds  about  the  pole 
below  the  black  mark,  this  counts  a  foul  on  the  person  in  whose  favor 
the  string  is  wound. 

(7)  Penalty  for  all  fouls  is  a  free  hit  by  the  opponent  from  the  ser- 
vice cross. 

(8)  If  in  taking  the  ball  for  service,  it  must  be  either  wound  or  un- 
wound on  the  pole  a  half  turn  in  order  to  reach  the  other  side,  it  shall 
be  unwound. 

(9)  The  game  is  won  when  the  string  has  been  completely  wound 
up  on  the  pole  above  the  black  line. 

(10)  The  person  winning  the  majority  out  oi  eleven  games  wins  the 
set. 
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Golf-Croquet  is  designed  to  utilize  the  favorite  strokes  of  drives 
in  golf,  but  on  a  moderate  sized  lawn.  The  controlling  features 
of  the  game  are:  First — A  good  estimation  of  distance  and  force 
required  to  cover  that  distance.  Second — Accuracy  in  driving  a 
ball  over  the  grass  or  lifting  it  through  the  air  to  clear  obstacles. 

The  course  on  any  lawn  or  field  depends  on  the  shape  of  the 
place,  and  is  marked,  first,  by  wickets  or  arches,  similar  to  those 
used  in  croquet,  and  second,  by  numbered  flags.  No  account  need 
be  taken  of  the  actual  distances  between  these  wickets,  it  being 
better  to  have  them  unsymmetrical  or  varying.  A  spot  or  tree 
must  be  chosen  near  the  centre  of  the  lawn  and,  in  placing  the 
wickets  they  must  face  this  centre,  as  all  shots  made  through 
wickets   are   toivards  the   centre. 

The  wickets  should  also  be  placed  so  that  the  next  one  in 
sequence  is  in  plain  view  of  the  last  one  passed ;  that  is.  No.  3 
must  be  seen  from  No.  2,  and  No.  4  from  No.  3,  etc. 

The  game  consists  of  as  many  wickets  as  you  are  able  to  em- 
place  ;  usually  eight,  but,  as  in  golf,  you  may  have  less,  and  go 
over  the  course  twice  to  a  game. 

It  may  either  be  played  to  count  only  the  total  number  of 
strokes  necessary  to  get  through  all  the  wickets,  in  which  case, 
the  player  having  made  the  least  number  of  strokes  and  passed 
through  all  the  wickets,  is  the  winner ;  or  it  may  be  played  by 
wickets,  in  which  event  the  wicket  is  given  to  the  player  who 
makes  it  in  the  least  number  of  strokes  and,  where  equal,  no 
score  for  that  wicket  is  taken  by  either  player.  The  first  method 
of  play  is  called  '"All  Strokes;'^    the  second  "/i//  ]Vickcts." 

The  balls  used  are  of  wood,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  light  and 
tough,  the  object  being  to  get  force  and  speed  without  much 
momentum  and  to  be  sure  that  they  will  float.  These  balls  do 
not  last  long,  but  are  cheap  and  easily  replaced,  besides  which, 
the  mallet  or  club  lasts  much  better. 
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Diagram  of  Field  of  Play,  Golf-Croquet. 
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'ilie  inailcts  designed  for  the  game  are  different  from  the 
croquet  mallets,  having  longer  handles  and  a  bevel  so  arranged 
on  one  end  of  the  mailet  that  it  will  lift  the  ball  clear  of  the 
turf,  and  drive  it  in  the  direction  of  the  prolongation  of  the  axis 
of  the  mallet  head. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  game  are: 

First — Any  shaped  lawn  may  be  utilized,  and  without  much 
preparation  ;  a  few  yards  near  the  wicket  levelled  ofif  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Second — Only  one  club  is  necessary  and  no  assistants  or 
''caddies." 

Third — The  ball  is  cheap  and  not  easily  lost. 

Fourth— The  outfit  is  portable  and  little  science  or  time  is 
necessary  to  lay  out  the  course. 

Fifth — The  wickets  being  removable,  there  is  no  disfiguration 
of  the  lawn. 

Sixth — One  gets  quite  the  same  exercise  as  in  golf,  and  the 
accurate  play  of  croquet  is  fairly  well  retained  in  the  passage  of 
the  wickets.     The  same  element  of  luck  also  comes  in. 

To  play  the  game : 

It  may  be  played  by  two  or  four  people,  and  those  having 
started  over  the  course,  more  may  start  without  confusion.  Pre- 
suming there  are  two  players,  "A"  and  "B,"  "A"  starts  by  placing 
the  ball  on  the  place  chosen  for  the  start,  and  carefully  estimat- 
ing the  distance,  endeavors  to  send  the  ball  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  first  wicket ;  this  is  stroke  i  for  "A."  "B"  then  follows 
with  his  stroke  i.  Now  going  to  where  their  balls  are,  the  one 
farthest  from  the  wicket  plays  stroke  2,  and  if  he  is  still  the 
farthest  away,  he  plays  stroke  3,  but  if  stroke  2  carries  him 
closer  than  his  opponent,  the  opponent  plays  his  stroke  2.  This 
is  continued  until  both  players  get  through  the  wicket,  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  necessary  being  carefully  kept  by  each.  If  a 
player  can  strike  with  his  ball  the  other  ball,  his  stroke  is  free, 
and  not  counted.  The  other  ball  can  be  replaced  or  left,  and  he 
can  either  play  from  where  the  ball  lies  or  take  it  to  any  spot 
within  the  radius  of  a  mallet's  head  from  the  ball  struck.     In  no 
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case  can  he  assume  to  have  passed  through  a  wicket.  In  playing 
with  four  players,  two  play  as  partners,  like  in  golf,  using  one 
ball,  and  alternating  strokes. 

Having  passed  through  the  first  wicket,  the  others  are  made 
in  like  manner,  counting  all  strokes  made,  first  for  each  wicket 
and  second  for  all  wickets.  The  player  having  the  least  number 
of  aggregate  strokes,  wins  the  game,  if  the  game  be  "Ail  Strokes," 
and  the  player  winning  the  majority  of  wickets  wins  the  game, 
if  the  game  be  ''All  Wickets." 

Rules  iot  Golf-Croquct 

1.  Settle  upon  some  spot  as  the  CENTRE  of  the  lawn  (or 
ground)   to  be  used. 

2.  Place  the  wickets  so  that  they  face  the  centre  of  the  lawn. 
All  strokes  through  wickets  are  made  towards  the  centre. 

3.  In  placing  the  wickets  it  is  necessary  that  the  next  wicket 
in  sequence  be  plainly  in  sight,  indicated  by  a  flag  if  distance 
be  great. 

4.  The  play  is  carried  along  alternately  until  near  a  wicket, 
when  the  ball  farthest  off  (or  the  one  out  of  position  for  going 
through  the   wicket),  continues  the  play. 

5.  In  counting  total  strokes,  and  net  wickets,  the  least  total 
wins  the  game.    This  is  the  ordinary  game  called  ''All  Strokes." 

6.  The  game,  by  wickets,  is  played  by  competing  in  number  of 
strokes  for  each  wicket  until  one  or  the  other  passes  the  wicket, 
then  start  afresh  for  the  next  wicket.  Even  strokes  at  any 
wicket  serves  to  halve  it,  as  in  golf.  This  is  called  "All  Wicket" 
game. 

7.  If  a  ball  strikes  another  ball,  the  player  is  entitled  to  the 
stroke  free ;  that  is,  the  stroke  is  not  counted  in  his  score,  and  he 
plays  again  at  once.  It  may  be  played  either  from  where  it  lies 
or  within  the  length  of  a  mallet  head  from  the  ball  struck. 

8.  When  a  ball  is  struck  by  another,  it  may  be  replaced  or  left 
where  knocked,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  who  must  decide  at 
once.     See  second  sentence  of  Rule  7. 
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9.  Count  must  be  kept  of  the  number  of  strokes  necessary  to 
make  (or  go  through)   each  wicket,  unless  playing  under  Rule  6. 

10.  Should  a  ball  become  entrapped  in  a  hole  or  puddle  where 
it  is  impossible  to  handle  it  with  a  mallet,  it  may  be  lifted  out ; 
the  player,  then,  with  his  back  to  the  centre,  throws  the  ball  over 
his  shoulder  and  counts  up  two   (2)    strokes  on  his  score. 

11.  With  a  ball  out  of  bounds  or  in  a  hedge,  it  may  be  thrown 
by  hand  toward  the  centre,  counting  up  two  strokes  to  the  player. 

12.  All  strokes  count,  whether  the  player  hits  the  ball  or 
misses  it. 

13.  //,  on  the  drive  from  any  ivicket,  a  player  should  split  the 
ball  so  badly  as  to  render  it  erratic  in  flight,  he  may  start  over 
from  the  wicket  last  passed  with  a  new  ball. 

14.  Rule  13  refers  to  the  first  stroke  from  a  wicket,  if,  however, 
the  ball  be  split  on  a  subsequent  stroke,  he  must  continue  to  play 
that  ball  (or  the  larger  portion  of  it),  until  he  passes  his  next 
wicket,  when  he  may  take  a  new  ball. 

15.  The  first  stroke  from  each  wicket  is  begun  from  any  point 
within  the  radius  of  six  (6)  feet  from  that  wicket.  This  rule  is 
general,  whether  playing  "All  Strokes"  or  "All  Wickets." 

16.  In  playing  with  four,  each  pair  uses  one  ball,  alternating 
their  shots.  If  with  three  players,  each  takes  a  ball,  and  the 
play  is  comipetitive  for  each  wicket. 

17.  The  favorite  handicap  with  three  players  is,  for  the  best 
player  to  beat  both  the  others ;  that  is,  either  player  of  the  two 
winning  a  wicket,  wins  for  both,  like  "best  ball"  in  golf. 
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^^  HAND    TENNIS  ^^ 
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The  game,  which  may  be  played  cither  in  singles  or  doubles, 
is  as   follows : 

"A"  serves  the  ball  to  the  opposing  player,  "B,"  who  stands 
diagonally  opposite.  "B"  attempts  to  return  the  ball  over  the 
net  and  within  bounds,  and  failing,  "A"  scores  one  point.  If 
"B"  returns  the  ball,  and  "A"  fails  to  return  to  "B,"  it  is  "hand 
out,"  and  no  points  are  scored.  "B"  then  serves,  and  play  con- 
tinues as  above  described.  The  player  first  scoring  twenty-five 
points  wins  the  game. 

In  both  singles  and  doubles,  the  server  alternates  from  right 
to  left  court,  until  losing  the  ball. 


RULES. 

1.  The  server  must  stand  back  of  the  base  line,  within  the 
limits  of  the  width  of  the  court. 

2.  The  ball  must  be  bounced  to  the  floor  outside  of  the  base 
line  before  striking  it  on  the  serve. 

3.  The  ball  may  be  returned  after  the  serve  either  on  the  first 
bounce  or  on  the  fly ;  on  the  serve  the  ball  must  be  returned  on 
the  first  bounce. 

4.  The  ball  may  be  struck  with  either  hand,  but  not  with  both 
together. 

5.  In  serving,  two  tries  are  allowed  if  necessary  to  place  the 
ball  in  the  proper  court.     If  two  faults  result,  it  is  "hand  out." 

6.  A  "Let"  is  the  same  as  in  lawn  tennis. 

7.  In  serving,  if  the  ball  goes  into  the  net  it  is  "hand  out." 

8.  Stepping  over  the  foul  line  at  the  net,  striking  the  net  with 
the  hand  or  reaching  over  the  net  is  foul. 

9.  A  ball  which  rebounds  by  striking  any  part  of  the  person 
other  than  the  hand  is  foul. 

ID.  A  ball  striking  on  the  boundary  or  court  lines  is  good. 
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ir.  Any  fouls  committed  by  the  server  or  serving  side  is  "hand 
out." 

12.  "Hand  out"  is  the  loss  of  the  ball  to  the  opposing  side. 


HAND    TENNIS    COURT. 

Court  is  40  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide;  net  is  2  feet  high,  and 
hung  2   feet  6  inches  from  the  floor.     Foul   lines  are  3   feet  on 
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either  side  from   the  net.     All  lines  are   usually  painted  on   the 
floor  in  white. 
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y^  VOLLEY    BALL  ^Y 


Volley  Ball  has  this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  played  on  most 
any  sized  court ;  the  regulation  size,  however,  being  twenty-five 
feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long,  to  be  divided  into  two  square 
courts,  twenty-five  by  twenty-five  feet,  by  a  net. 

The  game  is  valuable  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  as  the  chest 
is  never  in  a  contracted  position  during  the  play. 

It  especially  appeals  to  desk  workers,  as  the  ball  while  in 
play  is  almost  constantly  higher  than  the  head,  and  when  bat- 
ting it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  arms  high,  which  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  deepening  and  broadening  of  the  chest. 

The  back  and  neck  muscles,  which  have  a  relation  to  erect 
carriage,  are  strengthened  by  watching  and  batting  the  ball 
while  higher  than  one's  head. 

This  position  has  also  a  tendency  to  correct  round  shoulders 
and  the  forward  position  of  the  head  so  common  to  those  assum- 
ing positions  during  the  day  which  require  the  head  to  droop 
forward,  such  as  desk  workers,  stenographers,  compositors,  etc. 

Quick,  accurate  judgment  is  developed  by  the  receiving  and 
returning  the  ball  advantageously  for  one's  side. 

The  lower  limbs  are  brought  actively  into  play,  as  it  is  often 
necessary  for  the  player  to  cover  a  large  territory;  this  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  court  and  the  number  of  players;  the  smaller 
the  number  the  more  territory  to  be  covered  and  consequently 
the  more  vigorous  the  play. 

It  may  be  played  by  either  sex  and  individuals  of  most  any 
age,  as  it  can  be  played  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  classes,  as 
it  lends  itself  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  players. 

I — The  Athlete  who  desires  a  vigorous  game  can  adopt  that 
style  of  game. 

2 — The  School  Boy  or  Girl  who  have  been  occupied  mentally 
in  school,  therefore  demanding  plenty  of  physical  activity,  can 
limit  the  number  of  players,  thereby  covering  a  larger  territory 
and  get  full  benefit  physically. 
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3 — The  Business  Man  after  being  confined  in  his  office  all  day 
requires  a  game  where  he  will  be  so  occupied  that  he  will  for- 
get the  serious  things  of  life  and  at  the  same  time  correct  the 
faulty  posture  he  has  assumed  while  at  his  desk.  This  game  is 
a  panacea  to  such  when  played  so  as  to  bring  these  results. 

The  physical  worker  who  is  occupied  all  day  with  purely 
physical  labor  needs  a  game  where  the  mental  faculties  will  be 
exercised.  If  played  with  a  large  number  on  each  side  so  the 
physical  activity  is  minimized,  he  will  find  just  such  mental 
stimulus  as  he  needs.  Team  work  and  a  great  amount  of  pass- 
ing on  one's  own  side,  coupled  with  intricate  plays,  tend  to  fix 
attention  and  results  in  satisfying  the  need  of  this  class. 

The  whole  body  is  brought  into  healthy  activity,  and  after  a 
good  game  the  individual  is  at  peace  with  himself  and  the  whole 
world. 

It  cures  the  blues. 

VOLLEY  BALL  RULES. 

Volley  Ball  is  a  game  which  is  well  fitted  for  the  gymnasium, 
but  which  may  also  be  played  out  of  doors.  Any  number  of  per- 
sons may  play  that  is  convenient  to  the  place.  It  consists  of 
keeping  the  ball  in  motion  over  a  high  net  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  thus  partaking  of  the  character  of  two  games — tennis  and 
hand  ball. 

Play  is  started  by  a  player  on  one  side  serving  the  ball  over 
the  net  into  the,  opponents'  court.  The  opponents,  without  allow- 
ing the  ball  to  strike  the  floor,  return  it,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
kept  going  back  and  forth  until  one  side  fails  to  return  it,  or  it 
strikes  out  of  bounds.  If  the  serving  side  fails  to  return  the  ball 
in  the  opponents'  court,  it  counts  as  an  out.  If  the  receiving  side 
fails  to  return  the  ball  in  the  opponents'  court,  the  serving  side 
scores  one  point. 

RULES. 

1.  Game,     The  game  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  points. 

2.  Court.  A  court  or  floor  space  shall  be  25  feet  wide,  50 
fe^t  lopg,  to  be  divided  into  two  square  courts  25  x  25  feet  by  the 
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50.  feet. 


^1 


50  feet. 

net.  The  bonndary  lines  must  be  plainly  marked  so  as  to  be 
visible  from  all  parts  of  the  courts ;  these  lines  shall  be  at  I'east 
three  feet  from  the  wall.  Note. — The  exact  size  of  the  court  may 
be  changed  to  suii  the  convenience  of  the  place. 

3.  Net.  The  net  shall  l)e  at  least  two  feet  wide  and  27  feet 
long,  and  shall  be  suspended  from  the  walls  on  uprights  placed 
at  least  i  foot  outside  of  the  side  lines.  The  top  line  of  the 
net  at  the  centre  must  be  7  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor. 

4.  Ball.  The  ball  shall  be  the  Spalding  Official  Ball ;  it  shall 
be  made  of  a  rubber  bladder  covered  with  leather.  It  shall  meas- 
ure not  less  than  25  inches  nor  more  than  2'^  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  shalh  weigh  not  less  than  9  oimces  nor  more  than 
12  ounces. 

5.  Server  and  Service.  The  server  shall  stand  with  one  foot 
on  the  back  line.  The  ball  must  be  batted  with  the  open  hand 
and  not  struck  watli  the  fist.  The  ball  may  be  served  Over  the 
net  into  any  part  of  the  opponents'  .court.  A  servfce  which 
strikes  the  net  or  anything  within  the  playing  space  and  falls 
good  in  the  opponents'  court  shall  be  called  a  fault.-  A  server 
shall  lose  his  service  if  he  serves  two  consecutive  faults.     A  ser- 
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Vice  which  strikes  the  net,  or  any  object  within  the  playing 
space  and  falls  without  the  opponents'  court,  shall  retire  the 
server.  In  a  service  the  ball  must  be  batted  at  least  ten  feet,  no 
dribbing  allowed.  A  service  which  would  strike  the  net,  but  is 
struck  by  a  player  of  the  same  side  before  striking  the  net,  if  it 
goes  over  into  the  opponents'  court,  is  good.  The  man  serving 
continues  to  do  so,  until' out,  either  by  the  ball  being  knocked 
out  of  bounds  by  his  side  or  their  failure  to  return  it.-  Each 
man   shall   serve   in  turn. 

6.  Scoring.  Each  good  service  unreturned  or  ball  in  play  un- 
returned,  or  ball  knocked  out  of  bounds  by  the  side  receiving, 
counts  one  point  for  the  side  serving.  A  side  scores  only  when 
serving  as  a  failure  to  return  the  ball  on  their  part  or  knocking 
the  ball  out  of  bounds,  results  in  the  server  being  put  out. 

7.  Net  Ball.  A  play  which  is  returned,  but  strikes  the  net 
aside  from  the  first  service,  is  equivalent  to  a  return. 

8.  Line  Ball.  Is  a  ball  striking  the  boundary  line,  and  is 
equivalent   to  one  in  court. 

9.  Play  and  Players.  Should  any  player  during  the  game 
to.uch  the  net,  it  puts  the  ball  out  of  play  and  counts  against 
his  side;  if  said  player  is  on  the  serving  side^the  ball  goes  to 
the  opponents;  if  on  the  receiving  side,  one  point  is  scored  for  the 
server.  Should  two  opponents  touch  the  net  simultaneously,  the 
ball  shall  be  declared  out  of  play  and  shall  be  served  again  by 
the  serving  side.  Should  any  player  catch  or  hold  the  ball  for 
an  instant,  it  is  out  of  play  and  counts -for  the. opposite  side. 
Should  the  ball  strike  any  object  within  the  playing  space  other 
than  the  floor  and  ceiling,  and  bound  (back)  into  the  court,  it 
is  still  in  play.  If  the  ball  strikes  any  object  outside,  of  the  court 
and  bounds  back  again,  it  shall  count  against  the  side  which 
struck  it  last.  To  dribble  is  to  strike  the  ball  quickly  and  re- 
peatedly into  the  air;  dribbling  is  not  allowed.  Any  player  ex- 
cept the  captain  addressing  ,the  umpire,  or  making  remarks  to 
or  about  him  or  any  of  the  players  on  the  opposite  side,  may 
be  disqualified  and  his  side  be  compelled  to  play  the  game  with- 
out him,  or  get  a   substitute,  or   forfeit  the  game.     Any  player 
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kicking  the  ball  may  be  disqualified  and  his  side  be  compelled  to 
play  the  game  without  him  or  get  a  substitute  or  forfeit  the 
game. 

10.  No  player  shall  be  allowed  to  strike  the  ball  while  sup- 
ported by  any  player  or  object,  but  must  strike  it  while  on  the 
floor  or  while  jumping  up  unassisted. 

11.  A  ball  knocked  under  the  net  shall  be  declared  out  of  play 
and  count  against  the  side  which  struck  it  last. 

Helps  in  Playing  the  Game. 

1.  Strike  the  ball  with  both  hands. 

2.  Look  for  uncovered  space  in  opponents'  court. 

3.  Play  together ;  coyer  your  own  space. 

4.  Pass  from  one  to  another  when  possible. 

5.  Watch  the  play  constantly,  especially  the  opponents, 

6.  A  player  should  be  able  to  cover  about  10  x  10  feet  of  floor 
space. 

7.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 
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THE  PLAYING  RULES  FOR  HAND  POLO. 

THE    FLOOR. 

i.  The  floor  must  be  an  inclosure  sufficient  in  size  to  enable 
each  player  to  play  in  his  position  as  required  by  these  rules. 

THE    PLAYERS    AND    THEIR    POSITIONS. 

2.  The  players  in  each  team  must  be  six  (6)  in  nunioer,  one  of 
-whom  shall  act  as  Captain,  and  in  no  case  shall  less  than  five 
{5)   men  be  allowed  to  play  on  each  side. 

THE    FLAYERS. 

3.  The  players'  positions  shall  be  such  as  may  be  assigned 
±hem  by  their  Captain. 

CLOTHING   AND    SHOES.     ■ 

4.  Players  shall  wear  rubber  or  soft  soled  shoes  (no  leather  or 
spikes).  No  player  can  wear  hooks,  buckles,  or  any  other  metal 
that  is  liable  to  catch,  while  in  close  contact  with  another  player. 

THE    BA1.L. 

5.  The  ball  shall  be  a  regular  lawn  tennis  ball,  and  one  new 
ball  shall  be  used  for  every  match  game. 

THE  GAME. 

6.  The  bail  shall  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  an  equal 
distance  from  each  goal.  At  a  signal  from  the  umpire,  both 
teams  shall  rush  for  the. ball,  and  continue  to  play  until  the  sig- 
nal to  stop  is  given  by  the  umpire.  The  ball  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  play  until  the  first  or  second  rush  has  touched  it. 

INNINGS. 

7.  An  inning  shall  consist  of  fifteen  minutes.  And  three  In- 
nings shall  constitute  a  game,  with  two  five  (5)  minute  rests  be- 
tween each  inning. 
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GOALS.  ■ 

8.  A  goal  is  made  when  either  s'de  drives  the  ball  within  the 
opponent's  goal,  and  shall  be  called  so,  by  the  referees ;  no  one 
has  a  right  to  call  or  claim  a  goal  except  the  referees.  The  um- 
pire shall  give  the  final  decision"  whether  it  was  made  fair  or  not. 
No  -person  has  a  right  to  claim  a  goal  except  the  umpire  and 
referees. 

FOULS. 

9.  All  fouls  shall  be  called  by  the  umpire.  (Any. of  the  follow- 
ing acts  shall  constitute,  a  foul.)  Any"  cruel  interference, .  such 
as  tripping,  catching,  holding,  kicking,  hooking,  pushing,  step- 
ping upon  or  throwing  an  opponent,  is  a  foul,  and  shall  be  so 
called  by  the  umpire.  And  the  ball  being  passed  to  the  umpire 
shall  be  again  put  into  play  by  picking  for  it  at  a  signal  from 
the  umpire.  If  a  foul  is  made  within  the  distance  of  ten  feet 
from  the  goal,  .it  shall  be  placed  ten  feet  to  the  side  or  back  of 
the  goal  and  then  put  in  play  according  to  above  rule.  The  goal 
tender  shall  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  both  knees.  No  one-  is  al- 
lowed to  lie  down  in  front  of  the  goal.  Any  interference  with 
the  goal  shall  constitute  a  foul.  No  player  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  another  unless  he  is  within  six  feet  of  the.  ball.  Picking 
the  ball  up  in  the  hands,  closing  the  fingers  over  it  on  the  floor, 
holding- it  In  the  hand,  catching  it  while  it  is  in  the  air,  kicking  it, 
lying  on  it' intentionally  or  throwing  it.  . 

COST   OF   FOULS. 

10.  Three  fouls  in  succession  by  one  team  between  the  making 
of  goal,  shall  constitute  one  goal  less  on  the 'erring  team;  if 
said  team  has  no  goal  to  their  credit,  the  opposing  team  shall 
have  one  goal  added  to  their  number.  When  a  goal  is  made,  the 
.fouls  of  both  teams  shall  be  withdrawn. 

11.  Whenever  a  goal  is  made  and  at  the  end  of  every  inning, 
the  teams  shall  exchange  positions. 

DISABLE. 

12.  When    a    player    becomes    hurt    in.  any    way,    necessitating 
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the  calling  of  time,  two  minutes  shall  be  given  to  resume  play- 
ing,  before   another  player  can   take   his   place. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

13.  in  every  match  gameeach  side  shall  have  one  or  more  sub- 
stitutes present  on  the  floor.  Any  such  player  may  be  substi^ 
tuted  at  any  tirne  by  either  club,  but-  a  player  thereby  retired 
shall  not  thereafter  participate  in  the  said  game, 

FAIR    PLAY. 

14.  The  only  fair  way  of  opposing  one  another  in  playing,  is 
by  shouldering  and  bucking  (which  according  td  Rule  9,  can  only 
be  done  within  six  feet  of  the  ball).  The  ball  must  be  hit  with 
the  open  hand,  and  not  with  any  mechanical  device.  The  ball 
can  be  stopped  with  any  part  of  the  body. 

THE  UMPIRE  AND  REFEREES. 

15.  The  umpire  or  referee  shall  not  be  changed  during  the 
progress  of  a  game,  except  for  sufficient  reasons.  The  umpire 
and  referees  are  -masters  of  the  floor  from  the  commencement  to 
the  termination  of  the  game,  and  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
the  spectators,  and  any  person  offering  any  insult  or  indignity 
to  them  must  be  promptly  ejected  from  the  floor. 

THE    UMPIRE.  *• 

16.  He  must.. be  invariably  addressed  by  the  players  as  Mr. 
Umpire ;  and  he  must  compel  the  players  to  observe  the  provision 
of  all  the  playing  rules.  • 

SPECIAL  DUTY. 

,  17.  The  umpire  shall  make  all  decisions,  call  all  fouls,  place 
ball  into  play,  shall  have  power  to  warn  and  rule  off  the  floor 
any  vicious  or  ungentlemanly  player,  shall. settle  all  disputes  and 
keep  account  of  fouls.  The  referees  shall  watch  the  goals,  and 
call  goals  when  they  are  made.  Time  keepers  shall  keep  time  and 
shall  deduct  all  fouls  and  time  taken,  caused  by  accidents.  The 
umpire  shall   settle  all   disputes  in  the  quietest  possible  manner, 
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according  to  his  own  judgment.  He  shall  then  call  upon  the 
men  to  play.  If  either  of  the  teams  object  to  play  in  the  time  of 
three  minutes,  he  shall  proclaim  the  game  in  favor  of  the  obeying 
team. 

ADDRESSING    UMPIRE. 

i8.  No  player  except  the  captain  and  manager  shall  address 
the  umpire  during  the  game. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    GOALS. 

19.  The  goals  shall  be  made  in  a  cage  form,  to  be  all  open  in 
front,  nothing  to  be  used  in  front  to  hold  them  together,  at  the 
bottom.  The  size,  inside  measurement,  shall  be  three  feet  six 
inches  by  three  feet  six  inches.  The  inside  of  the  goal  shall 
have  a  curtain  of  very  light  weight  material,  supported  at  the 
top  and  allowed  to  hang  to  the  floor. 
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The  game  is  started  as  follows :  the  captain  winning  the  toss, 
selects  either  the  black  or  the  white  pins  or  the  ball.  Every  one 
being  in  position  at  his  (or  her)  pins,  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by 
the  person  having  that  right  by  striking  the  ball  with  his  stick. 
He  cannot,  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  score  on  the  first  drive; 
so  it  is  preferable  to  pass  to  a  partner.  The  ball  being  in  play, 
it  is  passed  and  driven  until  a  wicket  has  been  displaced  by  it, 
and  such  displacement  is  a  score,  counting  one  for  the  opposite 
side.  The  wickets  must  be  displaced  cleanly  by  the  ball,  and  a 
foul  is  made  if  the  pins  are  displaced  by  opponents  by  any  other 
means  than  a  batted  ball.  Should  any  one  displace  the  pins  of 
his  own  side  by  any  means,  a  score  is  made  which  counts  for 
the  opponents.  A  foul  play  has,  for  a  penalty,  the  placing  of  the 
person  making  the  foul  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  un>;il  the 
ball  is  "put  in  play"  by  the  person  whose  pins  have  been  dis- 
placed. After  a  score  has  been  made  the  pins  are  replaced  and 
the  game  proceeds.  Touching  the  ball  with  the  hands,  holding 
the  ball  by  any  part  of  the  person,  kicking  the  ball  for  a  score, 
tripping,  restraining  opponent's  stick,  pushing,  holding,  shoulder- 
ing, leaving  position  before  the  ball  is  in  play,  and  unnece«sary 
roughness  are  fouls  and  have  the  foregoing  penalt3^ 

The  chief  value  of  wicket  polo  is  in  the  even  distribution  of 
function — each  man  has  precisely  the  same  duties  of  defense  <ind 
offense — his  defense  extends  to  his  partners'  pins  when  they 
;are  threatened,  and  his  offense  extends  completely  around  the 
circle.  His  value  as  player  is  determined  at  the  end  of  the  game 
iby  the  difference  between  his  successful  offense  and  his  defense. 
iShould  he  lose  more  than  he  makes,  he  is  minus;  should  he 
:gain  more  then  he  loses,  he  is  plus  and  has  played  a  valuable 
game.  Very  often  a  strong  offensive  player  is  valueless  to  a 
team  because  of  his  weak  defense.  Each  player  being  endowed 
with  the  same  functions,  the  mental  and  physical  differences  of 
the  players   are   easily   appreciable. 
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Diagram  of  Wicket  Polo  Surface. 

RULES   FOR  WICKET   POLO. 

1.  Each  team  shall  consist  of  four  players. 

2.  The  ball  shall  be  the  regulation  rubber  covered  polo  ball, 
which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  home  team  and  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  winning  team. 

3.  The  sticks  shall  not  exceed  four  feet  in  length,  one  and 
one-eighth  inches  in  diameter  or  over  i6  ounces  in  weight.  The 
crook  of  the  stick  may  be  covered  with  leather,  rubber  or  string, 
but  no  metalHc  substance  will  be  allowed  near  that  end  of  the 
stick.  A  cord  or  strap  shall  be  attached  to  the  handle  to  prevent 
the  stick  slipping  from  the  hand. 
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4.  There  shall  be  eight  sets  of  wickets,  four  sets  black  and 
four  sets  white.  They  shall  be  set  in  a  circle,  alternating  black 
and  white,  equidistant  apart ;  no  wicket  to  be  nearer  to  side  of 
enclosure  than  six  feet.  Each  set  of  wickets  shall  be  two  round 
wood  blocks,  two  inches  in  diameter  and  fourteen  inches  long, 
fastened  together  at  bottom  by  chain  or  strap.  Pins  shall  be  set 
two  and  one-half  inches  apart, 

5.  Toss  of  coin  decides  first  play.  Captain  winning  has  choice 
of  taking  ball  or  wickets. 

6.  Ball  is  in  play  when  hit  by  stick  of  player  having  play. 

7.  Ball  is  dead  when  a  wicket  is  displaced  by  any  means — B, 
when  foul  has  been  made ;  C,  when  ball  is  out  of  bounds. 

8.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  foul — A,  when  any  player  touches  ball 
with  his  hands ;  B,  when  ball  is  held  by  players ;  C,  when  ball  is 
deliberately  kicked  for  goal ;  D,  when  opponents'  wickets  are 
displaced  in  any  other  way  than  by  batted  ball ;  E,  throwing  a 
stick  at  ball. 

9.  It  is  not  a  foul  when  a  player  displaces  his  team's  pins. 

10.  A  goal  is  won  when  wickets  are  displaced  by  batted  ball 
and  scores  for  team  making  play,  except  it  be  that  a  player  dis- 
places his  own  team's  wickets  by  any  means ;  score,  in  such  case, 
goes  to  opponents.  Score  cannot  be  made  on  first  drive  putting 
ball  in  play.  When  a  wicket  is  displaced  it  shall  only  be  re- 
placed by  referee  or  his  order. 

11.  Penalty  for  foul  shall  be:  placing  player  making  foul  in 
centre  of  enclosure  until  ball  is  put  in  play. 

12.  Teams  shall  change  wickets  after  each  inning. 

13.  Two  innings  of  thirty  minutes  each,  actual  playing  time, 
shall  constitute  a  game,  and  team  winning  the  most  wickets  in 
that  time,  shall  be  the  winner  of  the  game.  In  computing  time, 
all  waits  between  goals  and  during  progress  of  game,  and  all 
calls  of  time  shall  be  deducted  from  actual  playing  time  of  the 
goals  reckoned.  The  final  goal  shall  be  the  one  which  ends  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  thirty  minutes  of  actual  playing  time, 
unless  the  teams  are  tied,  in  which  case  the  deciding  goal  shall 
be  played. 
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14.  There  shall  be  a  referee,  two  timers  and  two  scorers,  and 
time  must  be  kept  by  a  stop-watch. 

15.  No  persons  but  the  referee  and  players  shall  be  permitted 
on  the  surface  during  a  match,  unless  assistance  is  to  be  ren- 
dered in  case  of  accident. 

16.  The  referee  shall  have  charge  of  teams  and  surface  from 
the  time  game  is  called  or  postponed.  He  shall  start  and  call 
the  game,  and  shall  settle  all  disputed  points  and  shall  announce 
each  goal  and  by  whom  won.  The  referee  is  master  of  the  sur- 
face from  the  time  game  is  called  to  its  close,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  the  spectators.  Any  person  offering  any  insult  or 
indignity  to  him  shall  be  ejected  from  the  premises.  The  referee 
must  keep  the  teams  playing  constantly  from  the  commencement 
of  the  game  to  its  end,  allowing  for  such  delays  as  are  rendered 
unavoidable  b}-  accident.  The  referee  must  call  play  promptly  at 
the  hour  designated  by  the  home  team,  and  on  '.he  blast  of  the 
whistle  the  contest  shall  begin.  When  the  whistle  is  blown  for 
time  no  goal  can  be  counted;  that  is,  made,  until  the  signal  has 
been  given  to  renew  play. 

17.  No  player  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  surface  without 
permission  of  the  referee. 

18.  The  scorers  shall  prepare  a  summary  of  each  game,  which 
shall  contain  the  names  of  the  players,  the  number  and  order 
of  goals  won  by  each  team  and  the  time  occupied  in  playing  fr^r 
each  goal. 

19.  If  the  ball  is  out  of  bounds  the  referee  shall  blow  his 
whistle  to  call  time,  and  shall  give  the  ball  to  player  nearest 
where  ball  left  enclosure,  which  player  shall  put  the  ball  in  play 
from  his  pins;  goal  can  be  made  on  first  play  in  this  case. 

20.  Time  shall  be  called  when  a  foul  occurs.  When  a  foul  oc- 
curs, the  ball  goes  to  the  opponents.  Goal  cannot  be  made  on 
first  play  after  a  foul 

21.  If  time  is  called  while  game  is  in  progress,  the  play  shall 
not  cease  until  the  referee's  whistle  is  blown. 

22.  If,  from  any  cause,  during  the  game  play  should  be  sus- 
pended, each  player  shall  fall  back  to  bis  position  and  remair^ 
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quietly   standing   in   an   upright   position   and   shall    refrain    from 
touching  or  knocking  the  ball. 

23.  Upon  beginning  of  play,  the  visiting  team  shall  have  choice 
of  pins, 

24.  Any  player  deliberately  kicking  or  striking  another,  en- 
gaging in  a  broil  or  altercation,  using  profane  or  indecent  lan- 
guage, or  committing  any  act  that  is  manifestly  intended  to  delay 
or  obstruct  the  game,  or  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
shall  subject  him  to  expulsion  from  the  floor  by  the  referee. 
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LAWS  OF  BADMINTON 

AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BATH  BADMINTON  CLUB,  BATH,  ENGLAND. 

1.  T.he  Net  extends  8,  feet  on  each  side  of  the  central  Hne  of 
the  courts  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  height  of  the  net  is 
5  feet  at  the  centre,  and  5  feet  i  inch  at  the  posts. 

NOTE. — The  top  of  the  N'ct  should  he  supported  by  a  stout 
cord  tightly  strained;  an  iron  or  other  rod  supported  in  the 
centre  is  bad.  The  Net  should  be  of  tine  cord  and  2^  feet' 
deep.  The  post  should  extend  to  the  roof  or  ceiling.  A  side  or 
stop  net  outside  the  post  will  assist  in  determining  whether  the 
play  is  outside  the  posts  or  not. 

2.  The  Coui-ts  are  laid  out  as  follows: 

At  a  distance  of  6  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  Net, 
the  "short"  service  line  is  set  ofif  at  right  angles  to  the 
central  line  and  extending  10  feet  on  each  side  of  it. 

At  15  feet  6  inches  from  this  line  the  base  line  is  drawn 
parallel  to  it,  and  also  extending  10  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  central  line. 

The  Court  is  completed  by  joining  the  ends  of  the  "short" 
service  line  to  the  ends  of  the  Net  nearest  to  them,  and 
to  the  ends  of  the  bank  boundary  or  base  line. 

The  central  line  is  terminated,  on  each  side,  by  the  "short" 
service  line  and  the  back  boundary  or  base  line. 

3.  The  sides  toss  for  choice  of  ends  or  service  before  the  first 
game  of  a  Match,  and  change  to  the  other  side  of  the  Net  after 
each  game.  If  the  winner  of  the  toss  chooses  the  right  to' 
serve,  the  losers  shall  have  choice  of  sides,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  The  single-handed  and  double-handed  game  consists  of 
15  aces.  At  ''13  all,"  the  side  which  first  reaches  13  has  the 
option  of  "setting"  Uve;  at  "14  all,"  of  "setting"  three.  In  three- 
Handed  or  in  four-handed  games,  the  game  consists  of  21  aces. 
First  set  is  at  19  all ;  second  set  is  at  20  all. 

5.  A  Fault  made  by  a  player  whose  side  is  "in"  puts  a  hand 
out;  if  made  by  a  player  whose  side  is  "out"  it  counts  an  "ace" 
to  the  "in"  side. 
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6.     It  is  a  fault — 

(a)  If  the  service  is  "overhand,"  i.  r.,  when,  at  the  instant 
of  striking  a  shuttlecock,  the  server's  bat  or  wrist  is 
higher  than  his  elbow  or  shoulder ;  or  if  the  first  part  of 
the  path  of  the  shuttlecock  is  inclined  downwards. 

(b)  If  the  service  falls  into  the  wrong  court,  /.  e.^  not  into 
tbe  one  diagonally  opposite  to  the  server. 

(c)  If  the  service  falls  short  of  the  service  line  or  outside 
the  bounding  lines. 

(d)  Unless  both  the  server's  feet  arc  in  his  own  court. 
NOTE. — A  foot  on  a  line  is  held  to  be  out  of  court. 

(e)  If,  either  in  service  or  play,  the  shuttlecock  fall  outside 
the  bounds  of  the  court. 

NOTE. — A  shuttlecock  falling  on  any  line  is  held  to  have  fallen 
in  the  court  of  zuhich  such  line  is  a  boundary,  i.e.,the  striker  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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(/)  If,  either  in  service  or  play,  the  shuttlecock  does  not 
pass  between  the  posts,  or  if  it  pass  under  or  through 
the  net,  or  touch  the  roof,  or  the  person  or  dress  of  any 
player,  or  the  side  zvalls,  or  anything  except  the  bat  of 
the  strikef,  or  the  top  of  the  net. 

(g)  If  the  shuttlecock  be  hit  twice  intentionally  by  the 
same  player,  and  be  touched  or  hit  by  a  player  or  his 
partner. 

(h)  If  the  shuttlecock  be  struck  before  it  crosses  to  the 
striker's  side  of  the  Net. 

(i)  If  the  striker  touch  the  Net  or  its  supports  with  his 
racket  or  otherwise. 

7.  It  having  been  decided,  as  laid  down  in  Rule  3,  which  side 
is  to  have  the  first  hand,  the  player  in  the  right-hand  court  of 
that  side  commences  the  game  by  serving  to  the  player  in  thie 
adverse  right-hand  court;  if  that  player  return  the  shuttle- 
cock, it  must  be  hit  back  by  the  "in"  side  and  then  returned 
by  the  ''out"  side  till  a  fault  is  made  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
If  the  fault  is  made  by  the  "in"  side,  the  server's  hand  is 
"out,"  and  the  player  in  the  right-hand  adverse  court  now  be- 
comes the  server;  but  if  the  serve  is  not  returned,  or  the  fault 
is  made  by  the  "out"  side,  the  "in"  side  scores  an  ace.  The 
"in"  side  then  changes  courts,  the  server  now  being  in  the  left 
court  and  serving  to  the  adverse  left  court.  The  game  is  con- 
tinued in  this  manner,  court  being  changed  after  each  ace  is 
made.  The  service  line  is  disregarded  after  the  serve  is  re- 
turned. 

8.  Th*e  sides  go  in  alternately  to  the  end  of  the  match. 

9.  The  innings  of  a  side  always  begin  with  the  player  in  the 
right-hand  court. 

ID.  Serves  must  be  made  alternately  from  each  court  into* 
the  one  diagonally  opposite  to  it. 

11.  The  server  may  stand  anywhere  he  likes  in  his  own' 
court. 

12.  In  2,  3  and  4  handed  games,  the  side  beginning  a  game 
has  only  one  hand  in  its  first  innings  if  there  are  2  a  side,  and 
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only   two    hands    if   there   are    3    a    side.      In    every    subsequent 
innings,  each  partner  of  a  side  has  a  hand  in  regular  rotation. 

13.  In  a  2  handed  game,  only  the  person  served  to  may  take 
the  serve;  but  in  a  3  or  4  handed  game,  the  player  standing 
back  may  take  the  serve  if  the  shuttlecock  has  passed  the  player 
in  front  without  being  touched. 

14.  No  player  of  a  side,  except  in  single  games,  may  take 
two  consecutive  serves. 

15.  The  server  may  not  serve  till  his  opponent  is  ready,  but 
if  a  return  of  the  service  be  attempted  the  player  shall  be 
deemed  ready. 

16.  Any  unforeseen  or  accidental  hindrance  may  be  given  a 
''Let"  by  the  Umpire  on  appeal  from  either  side  before  the  next 
service  commences  or  before  the  players  have  changed  sides  at 
the  end  of  a  game.  A  let  cannot  be  claimed  if  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  strike  the  shuttlecock. 
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Extend  the  tape  lines. or  side  lines  on  floor  or  carpet  any  dis- 
tance to  suit  the  room,  the  lines  must  be  two  feet  six  inches 
apart  and  the  goals  placed  in  position  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

Two  or  more  players  can  take  part  in  the  game,  drawn  up  in 
line  on  opposite  sides.  If  the  game  is  played  standing,  the 
players  must  not  change  places  with  each  other  during  the  game, 
and  if  played  sitting  no  player  shall  leave  the  seat  in  the  act  of 
play. 

The  game  can  be  won  by  either  side  scoring  the  greatest 
nurhber  of  goals  in  a  given  time,  or  by  scoring  the  "best  out  of 
five  goals. 

Rule  i— To  commence  the  game  the  ball  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  floor  between  the  side  lines  and  the  two  captains.  One 
player  from  each  side  strijce  off  together  as  in  Rule  3. 

Rule  2 — Whenever  the  hall  is  driven  outside  of  the  lines  it 
shall  be  returned  to  the  center  opposite  the  point  where  it  crossed 
the  line.  • 

Rule  3 — For  a  bully,  two  opponents  shall  first  touch  the  floor- 
or  carpet  with  the  heads  of  their  sticks,  each  on  his  side  of  the 
ball ;  they  shall  "then  cross  their  sticks  above  the  ball  twice  before 
striking.     • 

Rule  4 — There  shall  be  no  hard  driving.. 

Rule  5— When  there  is  a  free  hit,  the  opponents  may  guard 
their  goal,  but  at  no  time  shall  a  player  interfere  with  another 
player's  strike. 

Rule  6 — There  shall  be  a  bully  when  a  player  hits  a  ball  so 
as  to  cross  his  opponent's  .ine,  and  free  hit  to  his  opponent  if  it 
is  driven  across  his  own  line. 

RiJLE  7— When  a  ball  passes  a  goal  it  shall  be  struck  off  as  a 
free-  hit  from  before  the  goal  by  that  side  tq  which  the  goal 
belongs. 

Rule  S — A  player  must  not  advance  his  feet  over  the  line  in 
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active  play  and  neither  may  touch  the  ball  while  it  is  in  play  in 
way  other  than  with  the  hockey  stick  on  a  penalty  of  a  free  hit 
to  his  opponents. 

Rule  9 — In  striking  the  ball  no  player  shall  raise  the  club 
above  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor. 

Rule  10 — When  the  ball  passes  behind  the  goal  without  going 
through  the  goal  it  shall  be  replaced  in  the  center  of  the  field  at 
a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  center  of  the  goal  and  the  one 
who  last  drove  the  ball  shall  have  a  drive  for  opponent's  goal. 
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^  GARDEN  HOCKEY  ^Y 


The  game  can  be  played  by  two  or  more  players  on  opposite 
sides.  Garden  hockey  is  played  between  two  parallel  straight 
lines  which  are  marked  out  by  tapes  upon  the  lawn  three  feet  six 
inches  apart.  The  goal  posts  are  placed  between  the  lines  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  field  of  play.  The  width  between  the  goal  posts 
shall  be  fourteen  inches,  the  distance  of  the  tapes  or  side  lines 
can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  number  of  players  taking  part  in  the 
game  and  must  be  determined  by  the  captains  of  the  teams  before 
play  commences. 

The  regulation  length  is  twelve  yards.  The  Spalding  balls  and 
the  Spalding  hockey  stick  shall  be  used  in  all  games,  and  before 
the  game  commences  the  captains  must  decide  whether  the  players 
shall  use  one  hand  or  both. 

Rule  i — Before  commencing  play  the  captains  of  the  opposing 
teams  toss  for  choice  of  sides,  the  players  take  their  positions  fac- 
ing each  other  behind  their  own  line.  The  positions  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game  cannot  be  changed  during  the  game. 

Rule  2 — For  the  strikeoff  the  ball  is  placed  in  the  field  an 
equal  distance  between  the  two  side  lines ;  the  two  captains  shall 
first  touch  the  ground  with  the  heads  of  their  clubs,  each  on  his 
own  side  of  the  ball,  shall  then  cross  their  clubs  so  as  to  meet  and 
touch  above  the  ball  twice  before  striking. 

Rule  3 — The  ball  is  "in  play"  from  the  moment  it  has  been 
struck  off  (whether  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  game, 
or  after  a  free  hit),  until  it  has  (i)  passed  through  the  goal; 
or  (2)  has  passed  the  line  of  the  goal  but  not  between  the  goal 
posts;  or  (3)  has  crossed  either  of  the  boundary  side  lines; 
or  (4)  such  error  has  been  committed  as  to  cause  a  free  hit  to  be 
allowed,  when  it  is  at  once  "out  of  play." 

Rule  4 — When  the  ball  is  "in  play,"  the  players,  each  on  their 
own  side,  shall  endeavor  to  "pass  on"  the  ball  from  one  to  an- 
other, and  so  to  the  goal  striker,  who  endeavors  to  drive     the 
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ball  under  the  chain  between  his  opponents'  goal  posts  and  thus 
score  "a  goal." 

N.B. — The  player  nearest  his  opponents'  goal,  on  each  side,  is 
termed  the  "goal-striker,"  whilst  the  player  nearest  his  own  goal, 
on  either  side,  is  termed  "goal-keeper." 

Rule  5 — When  in  the  course  of  the  ganje  the  ball  is  struck  so 
as  to  cross  either  side  line  it  shall.be  returned  to  the  centre  of 
the  field  and  opposite  the  point  where  it  went  out.  And  (a) 
if  the  ball  was  'touched  last  by  the  club  of  one  of  the  opposite 
side,  there  shall  be  a  "bully,"  i.e.,  play  shall  be  recommenced 
from,  that  point,  by  the  two  nearest  opponents,  as  in  the  original 
strike  off.  (b)  But  if  the  ball  were  touched  last  by  the  club  of 
a  player  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  ball  crossed  the 
line,  the  opponents  may  claim  a  free  hit. 

Rule  6 — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  player  to  allow  himself  to 
be  touched  by  the  ball  on  the  field  of  play,  or  to  touch  the  ball 
in  any  way,  other  than  with  the  playing  end  of  the  cliib,  while  the 
ball  is  "in  play"  under  penalty  of  a  free  hit  to  the  opposite  side. 

Rule  7 — No  player  may  step  over  his  line  in  the  act  of  play, 
under  penalty  of  a  free  hit  to  his  opponents. 

Rule  8— When  a  free  hit  is  allowed  the  ball  shall  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  field  opposite  the  point  where  the  error  was 
committed. 

Rule  9 — No  player  may  in  any  way  interfere  with  an  opponent 
when  allowed  a  free  hit,  neither  may  he  advance  his  club  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  ball  or  of  the  club  of  the  striker;  except 
that  an  opponent  may  always  place  the  head  of  his  club  in  the 
immediate  front  of  his  goal  to  guard  it  in  the  event  of  a  near 
free  hit. 

Rule  10 — The  play  shall  be  always  from  the  wrist,  and  in 
striking,  the  head  of  the  club  must  never  be  raised,  nor .  swung, 
above  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  under  penalty.  No  hard 
hitting  is  allov/ed. 

Rule  11 — When  the  ball,  passes  behind  the  line  of  the  goal 
(without  passing  between  the  goal  posts),  it  shall  be  replaced  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  centre 
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of  the  goal.  And  (a)  if  the  ball  was  touched  last  by  an  opponent 
then  the  goal  keeper  shall  have  a  free  hit.  (b)  But  if  the  ball 
were  touched  last  by  one  of  that  side  to  which  the  goal  belongs, 
then  shall  the  goal  striker  have  a  free  hit  at  the  goal  which  may 
alone  be  guarded  by  the  club  of  the  goal  keeper — remembering 
Rule  9. 

Rule  12 — The  goal  keeper  may  not  stand,  nor  play  at  the  ball 
from  behind  the  goal  line. 

N.B. — The  game  is  won  by  that  side  which  either  (i)  scores 
the  larger  number  of  goals  in  a  given  time;  or  (2)  which  scores 
the  best  out  of  seven  goals. 
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BASKET  GOAL 

Prepared  by  A.  D.  Pinkham,  Director  Physical  Training  Ethical  Culture  School; 

especially  commeiided  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Gwathmey,  Supervisor 

New  York  Vacation  Playgrounds. 

Basket  Goal  may  be  played  on  any  field  suited  for  basket  ball. 
Its  object  is  to  develop  accuracy  in  goal  throwing  and  passing, 
and  at  the  same  time,  furnish  an  interesting  and  exciting  form 
of  exercise,  with  the  roughness  of  personal  contact  ehminated. 
It  can  be  played  by  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  is  essentially  a 
*'hot  weather"  game.  It  is  an  excellent  preliminary  to  a  basket 
ball  game. 

RULE  I. 
In  the  center,  and  at  each  corner  of  the  field  of  play,  circles 
with  a  two-foot  radius   shall  be  drawn.     Two  Spalding  Official 
Basket  Balls  are  used,  marked  in  some  way  to  distinguish  them 
from  each  other. 

RULE  II. 

The  game  is  played  by  two  opposing  teams  of  five  men  each. 
These  hold  relatively  the  same  positions  as  in  basket  ball,  i.  e., 
two  men  at  each  end  of  the  field,  and  one  centre  man. 

RULE   III. 

Section  i.  The  officials  shall  be  a  Referee,  two  Umpires  and 
a  Timekeeper;  and,  when  not  otherwise  stated,  the  same  rules 
shall  govern  these  officials  as  in  basket  ball. 

Sec.  2.  The  Referee  shall  settle  all  disputes,  and  his  decisions 
shall  be  final.  The  Referee  alone  shall  call  time,  and  start  the 
game  at  the  beginning  of  each  half,  and  after  time  has  been 
called. 

Sec.  3.  The  Umpires,  one  for  each  team,  shall  make  decisions 
and  call  fouls  for  violations  of  rules,  and  keep  the  score  of  the 
be  questioned  by  the  other.  When  either  Umpire  calls  a  foul,  he 
team  for  which  he  acts,    The  decision  of  either  Umpire  shall  not 
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DIAGRAM  OF  BASKET  GOAL. 
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PASSER 


PASSER 


PA5S)£R 


PASSER 


GOAL 


The  above  diagram  shows  both  teams  in  position  on  the  field 
for  play,  the  figures  representing  one  side,  the  letters  their  oppo- 
nents. The  centre  and  passers  must  be  within  their  circles  when 
throwing  the  ball ;  the  point  man  may  throw  from  position,  or 
dribble  to  the  centre  circle  and  throw. 
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be  questioned  by  the  other.  When  either  umpire  calls  a  foul,  he 
shall  blow  his  whistle,  indicate  the  offender,  and  the  nature  of  the 
foul.  When  the  two  Umpires  sound  their  whistles  simultaneously, 
the  Referee  shall  indicate  the  one  taking  precedence. 

Sec.  4.  The  Timekeeper  shall  keep  the  actual  time  played,  and 
blow  his  whistle  at  the  end  of  each  half.  He  shall  also  keep  time 
for  the  intermission.  In  case  two  Timekeepers  are  used,  they 
shall  keep  the  score  instead  of  the  Umpire. 

RULE  IV. 
Each  team. shall  have  a  Captain,  who  must  be  a  player  in  the 
game,  and  who  shall  act  as  the  representative  of  his  team.  The 
Captain  only  shall  address  the  officials  regarding  any  matter  aris- 
ing during  the  game. 

RULE  V. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  half,  and  after  time  has  been  called, 
at  the  whistle  of  the  Referee,  the  two  balls  are  started  in  oppo- 
site directions  from  the  central  circle.  The  course  of  the  ball  is 
as  follows  : 

No.  I  throws  to  No.  2,  who  passes  (from  his  circle)  to  point, 
or  No.  3;  point  man  tries  for  goal,  and  continues  throwing  until 
successful.  No  one  is  allowed  to  interfere  or  assist  in  any  way 
until  a  goal  is  made.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  goal 
thrower,  or  point,  passes  the  ball  to  the  corner  man  on  his  side 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  field,  or  No.  4.  In  doing  this,  he  may 
throw  from  position  or  dribble  to  the  central  circle  and  pass 
from  there.  In  either  case,. as  soon  as  a  goal  is  made,  the  players 
change  positions;  No.  i  goes  to  the  position  of  No." 2,  No.  2  pass- 
ing to  that  of  No.  3,  No.  3  going  to  the  central  circle  (these 
changes  of  position  should  always  be  made  on  the  run).  No.  4 
now  passes  the  ball  to  point,  or  No.  5,  who  tries  for  goal.  When 
successful,  he  catches  the  ball  and  passes  to  the  circle  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  field,  now  occupied  by  No.  i  ;  No.  5  throwing 
from  position,  or  from  the  central  circle,  which  he  now  holds; 
No.  4  taking  the  position  just  vacated  by  No.  5,  the.  man  in  the 
position  (No.  3)  taking  the  place  of  No.  4.     This  general  course 
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of  the  ball  and  change  of  players  is  continued  by  both  sides  for 
five  minutes,  which  constitutes  the  first  half  of  the  game.  After 
an  interval  of  two  minutes,  the  second  half  of  five  minutes  con- 
cludes the  game.  The  team  scoring  the  most  points  in  the  time 
played  are  the  victors. 

RULE  VI. 

Section  i.  Interference  of  any  kind  by  a  player  of  one  side 
with  a  player  of  the  opposite  side,  constitutes  a  foul. 

Sec.  2.  Dribbling  by  any  player,  other  than  the  point  man, 
constitutes  a  foul. 

Sec.  3.  When  two  players  on  opposite  sides  come  in  contact, 
the  referee  shall  determine  the  one  at  fault. 

Sec.  4.  The  referee  shall  retire  a  player  for  intentional  rough- 
ness of  any  kind. 

Sec.  5.  Intentional  delay  of  the  game,  for  any  reason,  more 
than  one-half  minute,  shall  constitute  a  foul. 

Sec.  6.  Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  shall  constitute 
a  foul. 

RULE  VII. 
The  penalty  of  a  foul  shall  be  the  awarding  of  one  point  to  the 
offended  side. 

RULE  VIIL 
r^layers  may  be  substituted  at  any  time,  but  when  one  player 
has  retired  he  shall  not  again  participate  in  the  game. 
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CLOCK-GOLF 

For  Clock-Golf,  all  that  is  required  is  sufficient  space  on  a  lawn 
to  describe  the  circle  to  form  the  clock  face.  The  lawn  must  be 
smooth,  but  not  necessarily  level. 

The  circle  is  marked  out  preferably  in  white,  with  the  help  of  peg, 
string,  brush  and  whitening,  and  may  be  of  any  such  convenient 
size  as  the  lawn  will  admit.  A  circle  of  from  20  to  24  feet  in 
diameter  will  generally  be  found  to  be  large  enough.  Having 
described  the  circle,  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts,  placing  a 
mark  on  the  circle  line  at  those  points,  which  are  called  the  figure 
Doints.  To  complete  the  clock  face,  the  plates  are  pressed  into 
place  at  the  various  figure  points,  outside  (or  inside)  the  line 
of  the  circle.  And,  lastly,  a  "putting"  hole  is  made  (four  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  four  inches  deep)  in  any  selected  spot 
between  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  the  circumference.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  distances,  from  each  figure  point  to  the 
hole,  will  dififer  in  length. 

The  object  of  the  player  is  to  "hole  out"  from  each  successive 
figure  point  in  order,  commencing  with  One,  in  the  fewest 
possible  strokes. 

Only  a  golf  ball  and  "putter"  are  required  further  to  play  the 
game. 

For  practise  in  "putting"  Clock-Golf  is  unrivalled,  and  the 
demand  for  the  game  and  the  interest  it  excites  at  garden  parties, 
shows  it  also  to  be,  socially,  a  popular  game  for  drawing  people 
together. 

When  a  number  of  persons  desire  to  play,  sides  may  be  chosen, 
or  play  may  be  against  all. 

1,  Players  may  play  singly.  Each  player,  in  his  turn,  may 
complete  the  round  of  the  clock,  playing  from  each  figure  point 
in  order,  and  counting  every  stroke  he  takes. 

2.  Or,  partners  and  opponents  may  play  together.  Each 
player,  in  turn,  holing  out  from  each  figure  point,  counting  his 
strokes, 
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GAME  BY  STROKES. 
The  game  is  won  by  that  player  or  side  which  holes  out  from 
all  the  figure  points  successively  in  the  fewest  strokes. 

GAME  BY  HOLES. 

When  the  game  is  to  be  decided  by  holes,  each  hole,  in  turn, 
is  won  by  that  player  who  holes  out  in  the  fewest  strokes,  and  the 
game  is  won  by  the  player  who  wins  the  greater  number  of  holes 
from  his  opponent. 

N.  B. — Whenever  the  ball  is  struck  so  as  to  move  appreciably 
from  its  position,  the  stroke  must  be  counted. 

The  circle  line  forms  the  boundary,  and  when  a  ball  is  struck 
so  as  to  pass  beyond  this,  it  must  be  returned  to  and  played  from 
the  point  where  it  crossed  the  line,  counting  one  stroke  as  penalty. 

All  rules  which  apply  to  putting  and  to  playing  with  partners 
in  ordinary  Golf  may,  when  applicable,  hold  good  also  in  the 
game  of  Clock-Golf. 
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'psilding  Medliclime  Ball© 


An  excellent  form  of 
exercise  especially 
for  business  men  and 
others  engaged  in 
sedentary  occupatioi.s. 


Balls  weigh  from  one  and  a  half  to  eleven  pounds.  The  covering  is  of 
selected  tan  leather,  sewn  in  the  same  manner  as  our  foot  balls.  Quality 
throughout  has  been  much  improved  and  the  balls  as  now  made  are  ek- 
tremely  durable.  The  exercise  consists  of  throwing  ball  to  one  another, 
and  the  catching  of  it  develops  the  chest,  exercises  the  back,  arms,  legs; 
in  fact,  improves  the  whole  system. 


No.  9.     1>^. lb.  Ball. 

No.lO.  2><-lb.  Ball. 
No.  11.  4.1b.      Ball. 


Each,  $4.50  No.  12.  6- lb.  Ball.  .  Each,  $6.00 
5.00  No.  13.  9-lb.  Ball.  .  "  8.00 
E.50       No.  14.  II -lb.  Ball.      .         ••       10.00 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 
«ANT  COMMUNICATIONS 
ADOIESSE0T6OS 

A.G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 

FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  stores!  1 
SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COYER     1 
OFTHKMOI         l| 

Price*  in  effect  January  5.  1914.     Subject  to  change  without  notice.     For  Canadian  prices  tee  ipecial  Canadian  Catalogue. 
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Spalding  Rubber  Quoits 

No.  5.  These  quoits  are 
of  durable  quality  and 
should  not  be  compared 
to  the  many  worthless 
imitations  whose  only  re- 
commendation is  cheap- 
ness. Made  of  best  Para  rubber, 
use.      Four  quoits  to  a  set.    . 


For  indoor  or  outdoor 
Set,  $2.00 


Spalding  Loaded  Rubber    Quoits 

No.  6.  Will  not  slide  or  roll.  Weigh  about  5  lbs.  to  a 
set.     Specially  adapted  for  indoor  use.     Four  to  a  set. 

Per  set,  $3.00 

Spalding  Indoor  Quoit  Pins 

No.  J.  Made  with  floor  plate  and  detachable  pin,  which 
can  be  unscrewed  when  not  in  use,  leaving  plate  flush 
with  floor. Per  pair,  7  5c. 

Spalding  Japanned  Iron  Quoits 

No.  I  .  4%  in.  diameter,  1%  lbs. 


No.  2. 


!^o.  3.  5  in.  diameter,  2%  lbs. 
No.  4.  6  in.  diameter,  3  lbs. 
No.  W.    Wrought  iron  pins. 


Set  of  4, 

4%  in.  diameter. 

Set  of  4,  S 


Per  pair, 


60c. 

2  lbs. 
■  75 
.90 

1.25 
.30 


PROMPT  AnENTION  GIVEN  TO 
^ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 
^    ADDRESSED  TO  OS 


A.G.SPALDING  &.  BROS, 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 
SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  60VEP 
OF  THIS  BOOt     * 


Prices  in  effect  January  5,  1914.     Subject  to  change  without  notice.     For 


prices  see  s| 
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Spalding  Vollej^  Ball 

Volley  Ball  is  a  game  which  is  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  gym- 
nasium or  the  exercise  hall,  but  which  may  be  played  out  of  doors. 
The  play  consists  of  keeping  the  ball  in  motion  over  a  high  net,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  thus  partaking  of  the  character  of  two  games, 

tennis  and  hand  ball. 
No.  PV.     Best  quality  pebbled  leather.     Regu- 
lation size  and  weight.       .     .     Each,  $5.00 
No.  RV.  Special  brown  tanned  leather.    Regu- 
lation size  and  w^eight.       .     .     Each,  $5.00 
No.  WV.     White  leather,  best  quality.      Regu- 
lation size  and  weight.       .     .      Each,  $5.00 
No.  W.     Good    quality  leather.     Well    made 

practice  ball Each,  $2.50 

No.  A.    Guaranteed  pure  Para  rubber  bladder, 
for  any  of  the  above  volley  balls.    Ea.,  $  1 .00 

and  Staimdlaircds 


No.  2.       Standards,  8  feet  high.  .     .     .     Complete,  with  net,  $8.50 
No.  IV.     Nets  separate,  without  standards Each,      1.00 
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For  practice  in  putting  nothing  excels  this  game.       The  figures  are 

arranged  in  a  circle  from  20  to  24  feet  in   diameter,   or  any  size 

that  the  lawn  will  admit. 

No.  1.  With  raised  figures,  black, 
on  white  teeing  plates.  Will 
not  injure  lawn.       Set,  $10.00 

No.  2.  Plain  cut-out  figures, 
painted  white,  not  on  plates 

Set,  $5.00 

No.  3.  Portable  set,  complete 
in  canvas  cover.        Set,  $3.00 


Tetfiier  Tenuis 


No.  1.     Tether  Tennis  Ball  and  Cord  (regular 

tennis  ball  with  twine  knitted  cover). 

Each,  $1.00 
No.  2.       Tether  Pole,  1 4  feet.    .        "  1.75 

No.  TP.  Tether  Pole,  1 2   feet  above  ground. 

Galvanized  steel  pole.     Made  specially  for 

playground  use       ....     Each,  $10.00 
No.  5.      Marking    Ropes    for  _^^^    j 

circle  and  dividing  line,  with     J^^^^ 

staples.    .     .      .     Set,  $1.00     ^^^S^^^^S^^^^ 
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FOUR-BALL  CROQUET  SETS 

No.  11  A.  8-in.  innplc  head  mallets,  nicely  striped,  and  ash 
handle.  I'ancy  stake*.  Rock  maple  balls.  Packed  in 
strong  wooden  box Per  set. 

No.  30.  8-in.  hardwood  licad  mallets,  24-in.  hickory  hand- 
les, painted  and  varnished.  Special  quality  rock  maple 
balls,  painted  and  varnished.  Painted  slakes;  wickets 
steel  wire,  japanned  white,  with  sockets.     Per  set. 

No.  19C.  9-in.  selected  dogwood  head  mallets,  handsomely 
striped  and  polished;  hand  turned  professional  handles. 
Dogwood  balls,  solid  color  strained  in,  not  painted;  guar- 
anteed not  to  ilakc  nor  rub  off;  polished.  Wickets  of 
heavy  twisted  wire,  white  enameled,  and  fitted  with  candle- 
stick, so  they  can  be  used  after  dark ;  wooden  sockets, 
stakes  fancy  painted  and  polished.     .     ,     Per  set,  $8.00 

No.  40.  Extra  quahty  mallets,  9-in.  hardwood  heads,  24-in. 
hickory  handles  threaded  to  heads;  painted  and  varnished. 
Extra  quality  dogwood  balls,  painted  solid  colors  and  var- 
nished; wickets  heavy  steel  wire,  japanned  white  and 
furnished  with  wooden  sockets.     ,     .     .     Per  set,  $10.00 

EIGHT-BALL  CROQUET  SETS 

No.  4.  Eight-ball  polished  set,  selected  handles,  large 
fancy  stakes,  galvjxnized  wickets,  with  mallets  and  balls  of 
•  native  wood.     .     .     . Per  eel. 

No.  lOD.  Mallets  with  8.in.  maple  head,  fancy  striped, 
painted  and  varnished,  and  fancy  turned  handle.  Maple 
balls  striped  and  varnished.  XVickcts  of  heavy  galvan- 
ized iron  wire  with  sockets Per  set, 

No.  13F.  Fancy  mallets,  8.in.  maple  head,  striped,  painted 
and  gilt,  handle  fancy  turned.  Polished  maple  balls, 
with  painted  striping.  Fancy  painted  stakes.  Wickets, 
wooden  sockets Per  set. 

No.  14H.  Special  set.  7-in.  dogwood  head  mallets,  fancy 
painted  striping  and  polished  maple  fiandle.  Selected 
dogwood  balls,  striped,  painted  and  polished.  Wickets 
of  twisted  wire,  white  enameled,  wooden  sockets.  Stakes 
fancy  striped  and  polished Per  set,  $8.00 

INDIVIDUAL  CROQUET  MALLETS 

All  made  according  to  latest  approved  models  and  finest 
quality  throuijhout. 
No.  1.     Brooklyn  style.     F'inely  finished  imitation  boxwood 

head,  8  inches  long.     Fancy  painted  handle.    F.ach,  $1.00 
No.    2.       Philadelphia    style.       Special    selected    dogwood 

head    9x2 ' >    inches,   with   metal   bands  and   hand  turned 

handle Each,  $2.00 

No.    3.     Chicago    style.     Extra    quality    persimmon    head, 

9x2 '4  inches,  highly  polished  and  hand  tur-^cd  handle. 
-  "  -lach.  $1.50 


EXTRA  CROQUET  BALLS 

No.  7.  Selected  dogwood,  thoroughly  seasoned,  solid  colors 
dyed  in  instead  of  painted.  Polished.  Color  warranlr<l 
not  to  flake  nor  rub  off Per  set  of  4,  $3.00 

No.  C.      Composition    balls,    regulation    size    and    weight. 

colored  red,   white,  blue,  black,  in  fast  colors.      Durable 

and  will  give  satisfaction.    Packed  in  box.    Set  of  4, 

Sec  also  Nos.  AR  and  EC  Croquet  Balls  listed  below. 

Extra'  Croquet  Stakes  and  Wickets 

No.  2S.     Fancy  stakes,  painted  and  polishc;d.     .     Pair,  75c 

No.  IS.  Heavy  twisted  wire,  sijiiare  wickets,  white  enam- 
eled  Per  set  of   10,  $1.25 

SPECIAL  ROQUE  GOODS 

Blocks,  hardwood;  regulation  size.     .     .     .Set  of  10.  $10.00 
Arches,  regulation  size "  4.00 

Genuine  Hard  Rubber  Croquet  and  Roquc  Balls 

No.  AH.  I'or  Roquc.  Made  of  hard  rubber  and  guaran- 
teed perfect  in  workmanship.  One  ball  finished  with 
high  polish,  others  plain  black.    .     .     Per  set  of  4,  $12.00 

No.  AR.   I'or  Croquet.  Otherwise  as  above.        "  15.00 

EXCELITE  CROQUET  AND  ROQUE  BALLS 

These  balls,  for  which  we  have  the  exclusive  sale,  arc 
made  in  England,  of  a  patented  material.  They  arc  very 
durable  and  resilient. 

No.  EK.     ForRoque Per  set  of  4,  $12.00 

No.  EC.     For  Croquet "  ■     12.00 

OFFICAL  ROQUE  BALLS 

No.  R.  r^oquc  Ball.  Made  of  special  composition,  very 
durable  and  will  give  satisfaction.  Regulation  size  and 
weight;  finished  in  red,  white,  blue,  fjlack.  Packed  in 
box Per  set  of  4, 

INDIVIDUAL  ROQUE  MALLETS 

No.  M.  Ejcpert  Roque  Mallet.  Extra  quality  selected  dog- 
wood head,  9/^  inches  long,  with  heavy  nickel  ferrules. 
One  end  with  soft  rubber,  the  other  with  hard  fiber  cap. 
Selected  ash  handle,  15^  inches  long,  checkered  grip,  and 
2  OT  2'/i  inch  diameter  head.  Other  length  handles  to 
order  only Elath,  $4.00 

LAWN  BOWLS  (Sets) 

[£ach  set  of  8  bowls  and  2  jacks  packed  complete  in  a  neat' 
box  with  handles  and  metal  catche.-!,  printed  rules,  etc. 
Bowls  are  all  made  of  selected  quality  lignum  vitac,  high 
polish  finish  and  neatly  inlaid. 

No.  4'/..  l"or  ladies'  use  particularly.   Set,  complete,  $12.00 
No.  5',.  Rcfiulation  set.     Full  size  bowls.  "  15.00 
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THE  SPALDING 


ALDRED  BOWS  AND  ARROWS 

Suitable  for  Expert  Use 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  Slates  and  Canada  for 
Ihos.  Aldred's  World  Famed  Archery  Goods. 

No.  YM.  Men's  English  Yew.  Extra  good  quality  bow  ; 
weights  42  to  55  lbs. ;  length  6  feet.  Each  bow  in  a 
baize  bag Each,  $24.00 

No.  YW.  Ladies'  English  Yew.  Extra  good  quality  bow  ; 
weights  26  to  38  lbs. ;  length  5  feet  6  inches.  Elach 
bow  in  a  baize  bag Each,  $20.00 

No.  S^y.  Ladies'  Spanish  Yew.  Special  quality  bow; 
weights  26  to  38  lbs. ;  length  5  feet  6  inches.  Each  bow 
in  a  baize  bag Each  $16.00 

Mo.  LM.  Men's  Lancewood.  Special  quality  bow  ;  weights 
38  to  55  lbs.     o  feet  long.        .     i     .     .     .     .     Each,  $8.00 

No.  LW.  Ladies'  Lancewood.  Special  quality  bow  ;  weights 

20  to  38  lbs. ;  length  5  feet  6  inches.  .     .     .     Each,  $6.00 

REVERSIBLE  LANCEWOOD  BOWS 

Allnicely  polished,  velvet  handle  I    No.  3.      4  ft.  Each.  $  .75 

No.  5.     5  ft.       Each,  $L25      No.  2.    3ft.6in.     "         .50 
No.  4.    4ft.6in.   "         1.00  I    No.  1.     3  ft.  "  .25 

LANCEWOOD  BOWS  (SELF)  MADE  TO  WEIGHT 
No.  26.     Men's.  6  feet,  38  to  55  lbs.      .     .     .     Each,  $3.50 
No.  25.     Ladies',  5  feet,  3  inches,  20  to  38  lbs.       "         3.00 
No.  24.     Ladies',  5  feet.  20  to  38  lbs.     ... 

LEMONWOOD  BOWS,  SPECIAL  QUALITY 
No.  B.     Gentlemen's,  length  6  feet,  horn  tipped,  best  Flem- 
ish string,  38  to  55  lbs Each.  $5.00 

No.  A,     Ladies',   length   5   feet  3  inches,  horn   tipped,  best 

Flemish  string.  20  to  38  lbs Each,  $4.00 

BOW  STRINGS 
No.  43.     Best  Flemish  strings,  5,  5'i  or  6  feet.     Each,  75c. 

No  45.     Co,tton  strings "       25c. 

STRAW  TARGETS 

Painted  in  bright  colors.    Material  selected  quality 
Diam.  Each.       Diam.  Each         Diam.  Each. 

18  m.     .     .  I   30  in.     .     .  I  48  jn.      . 

24  in.     .     .  I   36  in.    .     .  I  48  in.,  extra  thick, 

27  in.     .     .  I  42  in.     .     .  I        official. 

A  pair  of  targets  should  be  in  field  to  save  time 

IRON  TARGET  STANDS 

No.  3.     6  feet Each,  $3.00 

ARCHERY  GLOVES 

No.  18.  Men's.  Tan  leather  back;  silk  elastic  strap;  3 
leather  finger  tips Each,  $1.00 

No.  2.  Ladies'.  Black  leather  back;  silk  elastic  strap ;  3 
leather  finger  tips Each,  $  .90 

No.  3.     S-Nm»--'- ^'-   ""   "— --Kred  fincr-rriD,.  ••         1.00 


ARROWS 

No.  PW.  Aldred'sLadies'Footed  Arrows.  Parallel  points; 
painted  between  feathers  and  peacock' feathers ;  size  25 
inches ;  weights  3/3  and  3/6 Dozen,  $10.00 

No.  PF.  Aldred's  Men's  Footed  Arrows.  Parallel  points  ; 
painted  between  feathers  and  peacock  feathers  ;  size  28 
inches  ;  weights  4/6,  4/9  and  5/*-. .     .     .     Dozen,  $10.00 

No.  22.  28  inch  Gents'  Best  Footed,  with  parallel  points, 
painted  and  gilt  and  painted  between  feathers.  One 
dozen,  matched,  in  box Dozen,  $11.00 

No.  21.  25  inch  Ladies'  Best  Footed,  with  parallel  points, 
painted  and  gilt  and  painted  between  feathers.  One 
dozen,  matched,  in  box Dozen,  $10.00 

No.  12.  28  inch  3  feathered,  extra  quality,  nicely  painted 
and  gilt,  steel  point Dozen,  $5.00 

No.  7.  28  inch  3  feathered,  nicely  painted  and  polished, 
steel  point Dozen,  $3.00 

No.  6.  25  inch  3  feathered,  painted  and  polished,  steel 
point Dozen,  $2.50 

No.  5.     24  inch  3  feathered,  painted,  brass  point.  "  1.7S 

No.  4.     21  inch  3  feathered,  brass  point.  "  1.20 

No.  3.      18  inch  2  feathered,  brass  point.     ,  "  .75 

No.  2.      15  inch  2  feathered,  brass  point.  .      "  .50 

ARCHERY  ARM  GUARDS 

No.  23.  Men's.    Tan  leather,  silk  elastic  straps.  E!ach,  $1.50 

No.     8.  Ladies'.  Black  leather,  silk  elastic  straps.    "  1.50 

ARCHERY  FINGER  TIPS 

No.    .5.     Ladies'  knuckle  tips.     Laced.         Set  of  3,     $1.25 
No.  20.     Men's  knuckle  tips.     Laced.  "  1.25 

ARCHERY  BOW  BAGS 

No.  44.    Heavy  green  baize.    6  ft.  and  5  ft.  6  in.  Elach,  40c 

ARCHERY  TASSELS 

No.  32.    Ladies'  green  tassels Elach,  50c 

No.  34.     Men's  green  tassels "      60c. 

ARCHERY  QUIVER  AND  BELT 
No.  26.     Men's.     Tan    leather    belt,    with   leather  covered 
buckle;  metal  quiver,  leather  covered.  .     .     Elach,  $2.50 
No.  13.     Ladies'.     Dark  green   leather,  similar  to  No.  26, 

but  smaller  in  size Each,  $2.25 

ARCHERY  ARROW  POINTS  (STEEL) 

No.  X.     For  ladies'  arrows .     Each,    lOc. 

No.  Y.     For  men's  arrows. "         10c 

HORN  TIPS  FOR  ARCHERY  BOWS 

No.  O.     For  ladies'  bows Pajr,  50c 

No.  M.    For  men's  bows. "     60c 
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Ifaildihcg  Fiqhthmg  D^mmhes 


Patented  March  22,  1910;  October  31,  191 1 


':^ 


A  very  popular  piece  of  exercis- 
ing apparatus,  consisting  of  an 
inflated  figure  covered  w^ith 
heavy  brown  canvas,  mounted 
on  a  hidden  steel  frame,  and 
fastened  (removably)  to  a  heavy 
bowl  shaped  iron  base.  Trains 
the  eye,  keeps  the  mind  occu- 
pied, and  will  bring  into  play 
the  muscles  actually  needing 
development  for  everyday  use.  A  number  of  persons,  by 
standing  in  a  circle,  may  use  the  one  dummy. 
No.  1.  Full  size  dummy,  for  men's  use.  .  .  Each,  $50.00 
No.  2.      Medium  size  dummy,  for  boys  up  to  I  6  years,  and  for 

ladies'  use Each,  $25.00 

No.  3.     Small    size    dummy,   for    young   boys    and 
girls Each,   $15.00 

No.  1-0.    Full  size  to  fit  No.  1  dummy. 

No.2-0.    Medium    size,    to    fit   No.    2        »^ 

dummy.  ^  ^ 

No.  3-0.    Small  size,  to  fit  No.  3  dummy. 


We  issue  a  special  Catalogue  devoted  to  our  line  of 
Equipment  for  Outdoor 
Playgrounds.  Copy  of  this 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
request  to  interested  parties. 
Correspondence  is  solicited 
with  School  Committees, 
Boards  of  Education  and 
those  who  control  Public 
Playgrounds. 
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StS?e  THE  SPALDING 


TRADE-MARK  ^rr™ 


Spalding' 
Gold  Medal  Indian  CItsbs 

Model,  material  and  finish  as  perfect  as  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  factory  can  make  them 
NATURAL  COLOR,  LATHE  POLISHED,  HIGH  FINISH 
Spalding  Gold  Medal  Indian  Clubs  are  made   of  selected 
first  grade  clear  maple,  in  two  popular  models  and  are  perfect 
in   balance.      Each   club  bears   fac-simile   of  the  Spalding 
Gold  Medal.     Each  pair  is  wrapped  in  paper  bag. 
Model  E  —  Weights  specified  are  for  each  club 

.   Pair,  l%lb.    Pair. 

.     "  2     lb.     " 

.     "  3    lb.     " 

Model  B  —  Weights  specified  are  for  each  club 


1%  lb.    Pair, 

2  lb.      " 

3  lb.     " 

Spalding 
!apM  Indian  Clobs 


1  ra^de*". 


STAINED  FINISH 

The  following  cjubs  bear  our  Trade-Mark,  are  made  of  good 

material,  and  are  far  superior  in  shape  emd  finish  to  the  best 

clubs  of  other  makes.     Furnished  in  two  popular  models. 

Each  pair  wrapped  in  paper  bag. 

Model  ES  —  Weights  specified  are  for  each  club 


Pair, 


%lb.      Pair,  1%lb. 

%lb.         "  2     lb. 

I      lb.         "  3     lb.       " 

Model  BS  —  Weights  specified  are  for  each  clvh 


Pair, 


l%lb. 

2  lb. 

3  lb. 


Pair, 


Handsomely  finished  in  ebonite; 
forexhibition  and  stage  purposes. 
The  clubs  are  hollow,  with  large 
body,  and  although  extremely 
light,  represent  a  club  weighing 
three  pounds  or  more. 

No.  A.  Ebonite  finish,  $3.50 
No.  AA.  With  German  Silver 
Bands Pair.  $5.00 


Dtamb  Bell       i 

Made  of  I 
Iron  ane 
Nicely 
Japzuined 

No.  1    m^      ^V 

No.l.     .      .  Pair, 

No.  IM.    Mounted   on   oak 
strips.  Pr..  25c.^ $2.70 Doz. 


1  he  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  if  will  be  quoted 
only  on  orders  for  one  dozen  pairs  or  more  on  sizes  up  to  one  pound,  ana 
on  one-halt  dozen  Pairs  or  more  on  sizes  over  one  pound  in  weight. 
Quantity  prices  will  NOT  be  allowed  on  items  NOT  marked  with  it 
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suSl^.THESPALDINGtgiTRADE-MARK'-an 


psildsEig'  G©M  Medal  Wood  Duasmib  Bells 

Special  skill  is  used  in  turning  Spalding  wood  dumb  bells.  .Tbey  feel  right  because  {they  are  so. 
Model  A.  Natural  Color.  Lathe  PolUhed,  HiRh  Finish 
Spalding  Gold  Medal  Dumb  Bells  are  made  of 
selected  first  grade  clear  maple,  and  are  perfect 
m  balance.  Each  bell  bears  fac-si.Tiile  of  the 
Spalding  Gold  Medal.  Each  pair  is  wrapped  in 
paper  bag.     Weights  specified  are  for  each  bell. 

Vz  lb.  Bells.  I       lb.  Bells.  2      lb.  Bells. 

34Mb.  Bells.  .I>^  lb.  Bells. 


iif^^ 


iCQ; 


■^-.^„...>'' 


Model  AW  Dumb  Bells 


Nickel-Plated  Dumb  Bells,  with  R.ibber  Bands 


Spalding  Trade-Mark  Wood    Dumb 

Bells      Model  AW.    iStained  Finish) 

Spalding  Trade-Mark  quality.  Made  of  good  mate- 
rial and  superior  in  shape  and  finish  to  the  best  wood 
dumb  bells  of  other  makes.  Each  pan  wrapped  in 
paper  bag.     Weights  specified  are  for  each  bell. 

/alb.  Bells.  I       lb.  Bells.  2       lb.  Bells 

U  lb.  Bells.  I  'A  lb.  Bells,^ 

Spalding  Iron  Dumb  Bells 

Made  on  approved  models,  nicely  balanced  and  fin- 
ished in  black  enamel.  Sizes  2  to  40  lbs  6c.  if  5c.  lb. 
Over  40  lbs..  8c.  lb. 

ir(,6</zc.lb. 

Bar  Bells,  weight  23  lbs.  or  more  for  complete  Bar 
Bell,  supplied  regularly  with  steel  handles,  length 
3  feet  between  bells.  .  .^  12c  lb.  *  IOYh:  lb. 
Bar  Bells,  weight  25  lbs.  or  more  for  complete  Bar 
Bell,  with  steel  handles,  either  shorter  or  longer  than 
regular  length  as  noted  above.  1 5c.  lb.  -^  JS}''it-  lb. 
V  '<-es  for  Bar  Bells  weighing  other  than  above  quoted 
on  application. 

Quantity  prices  in  italics  preceded  by  -jf  will  be 

allowed  on  25  lbs.  or  more  of  iron  dumb  bells  or 

100  lbs.  or  more  of  bar  Sells 

Spalding  Nickel-Plated  Dumb  Bells  (Nickei-piated  and  Poiuhed) 

No.  IN.  lib.  Bell  No.  3N.  3  lb.  Bell 

No. 2N.  2  lb.  Bell  No.  4N.  4  lb.  Bell 

No.  5N.     5  lb.  Bell 
WITH  RUBBER  BANDS 
No  IB.  lib.  Bell  No.  3B.  3  lb.  Bell 

No.  28.  2  lb.  Bell  No. 48.  4  lb.  Bell 

No.  SB.    5  lb.  Bell 


Br,    11  Especially  designed  by 

ar    Bell  Or    Watson   L    Savage. 

del  S.         Has  large  pear  shaped  ends,  with  a  flexible  hickory  shaft  5^-inch  in  diameter,  producing  a  vibratory  exercise 


^1^ 


Similar  to  that  obtained  with  the  French  wand. 


aiding  Ash  Bar  Bells  Q= 


jj^  No.  2.  Selected  material,  highly  polished, 
'^'^  5  feet  long. 


Spalding  School  Wand 

3.     3 'A   feet  long.      Straight  grain  maple,  black  finish. 


Spalding  Calisthenic  Wand 

No.  4.     4yi    feet    long.      I    inch    diameter.     Black    finish. 

e  prices  printed  in  italics  ot>posite  items  marked  with  ir  will  be  quoted  only  on  orders  for  one  dozen  pairs  or 
re  on  sizes  up  to  one  pound  and  on  one-half  dozen  pairs  or  more  on  sizes  over  one  pound  in  weight.         Quantity', 
prices   will  NOT  be  allowed  on  items  NOT  marked  with  ^  "  - 
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Sp^Ming  Elastic  Exercisers 

No.  3.  Spalding  "Special"  Elastic  Elxerciser,  with 
chart  of  exercises  and  Speilding  Athletic  Librairy, 
No.  29,  "Pulley  Weight  Exercises."  Complete  in 
box,  with  charts,  door  hinge  attachment  eind  pack- 
age of  hooks.  Choice  of  heavy  or  medium  cable. 
Improved  in  qucdity  and  finish.     •     Each,  $5.00 

No.  1.  Spalding  "Standard"  Elastic  Exerciser, 
with  a  chart  of  exercises  and  Spcilding  Athletic 
Library,  No.  29,  "Pulley  Weight  Exercises."  Com- 
plete in  box,  with  door  hinge  attachment  and  a 
package  of  hooks.  Choice  of  either  heavy  or| 
medium  cable Each,  $3.0' 

No.  0.  Spalding  "Lively"  Elastic  Elxerciser,  with 
chart  of  exercises  and  Spedding  Athletic  Library, 
No.  29,  "Pulley  Weight  Elxercises."  Complete  in 
box,  with  door  hinge  attachment  and  package  of 
hooks.     Choice  of  heavy  or  medium  cable. 

Each,  $2.00 
EXTRA  CABLES 

Complete  with  Swivel  Ends,  for  Spalding  Elastic  Exercisers 

Cables  are  packed  each  in  indhndual  tubes,  convenient  for 
handling  or  mailing.  This  also  keeps  the  rubber  from  the 
light  and  air.  If  not  specified,  medium  tension  will  be  sent. 

Style  C.  Cable  only,  for  No.  3,  Elastic  Elxerciser.    Heavy  or  medium  tension. 
Style  B.   Cable  only,  for  No.  1,  Elastic  Exerciser.    Heavy  or  medium  tension. 
Style  A,  Cable  only,  for  No.  0,  Exerciser.    Either  heavy  or  medium  tension. 


Wrist 
Machines  ^^^ 


No.  HP.  Formed  of  five 
cords  of  heavy  elastic,  dur- 
able in  quality.  Has  two 
heindles,  one  at  each  end, 
and  strength  may  be  veuried 
by  using  with  different  num- 
bers of  cords.  A  very  ben- 
eficial article  of  exercise. 

Each.  $1.50 


Spalding  Elastic 
Home  Exerciser 

No  Pulleys 

It  is  readily  attached  to 
door    frame,  window 
casing  or  any  conve- 
nient place  in  room,  is 
absolutely     noiseless, 
takes  very  little  space, 
cind  Ccm  be  quickly  re- 
moved when  not  in  use. 
No.  IH.   Heavy  Tension  Elastic. 
Each,  $1.00 
No.2M.  Medium  Tension  Elas- 
tic.    .     .     .     .     .      Each,  85c. 

No.  3L.    Light  Tension  Elastic. 
Each.  70c. 


Strengthens  and 
develops  fingers, 
hands,  wrists, 
arm  and  forearm. 
Cures  cramps 
etnd  stifoess  of 
joints. 
No.  1.  Elastic 
cord,  wood  han- 
dle. Each,  25c. 
No.  2.  Elastic 
cord,  cork  han- 
dle. Each,  50c. 
No.  3.  Metal 
wrings,  wood 
handle.  En..25c. 
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TRADE-MARK  ■^Kf 


SPALDING  MOME  GYMNASIUM 

Combining  Swinging  Rings,  Trapeze  Stirrups  and  Swing 


The  apparatus  is  supported  by  two 

strong  screw-hooks  in  the  ceihng, 

about  eighteen  inches  apart,    h  can 

also  be  used  out  of  doors.  The  straps 

are  of   extra   strong  webbing    and 

adjustable  to   any  desired    height; 

rings  heavily  japcuined.     The  apparatus  can  be  put  up  in 

in  a  moment,  leaving  only  two  hooks  in  the  ceiling  visible. 

tions  can  be  quickly  and  easily  made.     We  furnish  in  add 

to  the  stirrups,  which  forms 

an  excellent  swing. 

No.  1.     Complete,  ready  to 

put  up. 


Start  with  the  boy  by 
making  him  take  some 
kind  of  exercise,  and  if 
he  is  not  inclined  to  do 
so  without  urging,  pro- 
vide  him  with  suitable 
apparatus  that  is  at  the 
same  time  interesting. 
It  won't  be  long  before 
you  will  see  the  effects 
in  his  improved  phy- 
sique and  no  urging 
will  be  necessary  to  in- 
duce him  to  show  off 
his  prowess  on  swinging 
rings  or  trapeze.  The 
boy  that  is  started  this 
way  grows  up  with  the 
inclination  for  athletic 
exercise  that  will  keep 
him  in  good  health  during 
the   balance   of    his   life. 


any  room,  and  removed 

The  various  combina- 

ition,  a  board  adjustable 


No.  201.    AdjiuUble 
Trapeze 


SFAILBHHG 

ADJUSTABLE 

TRAPEZE  AHD 

SWHHGSHQ 

RINGS 

Furnished  complete;  everything' 
necessary  for  suspending.  Thci 
supports  are  made  of  extra  strong- 
webbing.  Perfectly  safe  under; 
all  conditions,  and  with  the  ad- 
justable buckle,  may  be  adapted 
to  ciny  ceiling  from  1 6  feet  down. 

No.  201.    Trapeze. 

No.  301 .    Complete,  with  6-inch 

Japanned  Swinging  Rings. 
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StoJHE  $F>ALDIN6(ipTRADE-MARK 


GUARANTEE 
QUALITY 


Spalding  Chest  Weight  No.  12 


p 

> 

IF 

No.  3  <:^^='^ 

F 

I 

;^J 

f 

No.  12.  This  machine,  especially  de- 
signed for  home  exercise,  will  be  found 
high  grade  in  every  particular.  Cast 
iron  parts  are  all  nicely  japanned.  The 
wheels  are  iron,  turned  true  on  centers, 
and  have  hardened,  steel  cone  point 
bearings.  The  guide  rods  are  spring 
steel,  copper-plated.  The  weight  car- 
riage has  removable  felt  bushings, 
noiseless  and  durable.  Each  handle 
is  equipped  with  10  pounds  of 
weights. 

Clhest  Weaglht  Ho.  2 

No.  2.  A  good  machine  for  home  use. 
Well  made  and  easy  running.  Rods 
are  %-inch  coppered  spring  steel.  Bear- 
ings are  hardened  steel  cone  points 
running  in  soft,  gray  iron,  noiseless 
and  durable.  Weight  carriage  packed 
with  felt,  good  for  long  wear,  but  easily 
removed  and  replaced  when  necessary 
without  the  use  of  glue  or  Xvedges  of 
any  kind.  Weight  carriage  strikes  on 
rubber  bumpers.  Weights  are  5-pound 
iron  dumb  bells,  one  to  each  carriage, 
and  may  be  removed  and  used  as 
dumbbells.  Wall  and  floorboard."  are 
hard  wood,  nicely  finished  and  stained.  All  castings  heavily  japanned. 
Every  part  of  machine  guaranteed  free  of  defect. 


Illustrations  show  movements  with  above  type 
of  machine,  with  notes  as  to  corrective  effects. 
Complete  course  of  exercises  given  in  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library,  No.  161,  "Ten  Minutes  Exercise 
for  Busy  Men."  by  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  M.D. 
Price    10  cents. 

Ejcercise  No.  3  (see  cut).  Strengthens  back, 
upper  arm  and  upper  back.  Especially  good 
in  correcting  round  shoulders  and  flat  chest. 

Exercise  No.  4  (see  cut).  Strengthens  all  waist 
muscles,  aids  digestion,  corrects  constipation, 
develops  hips. 

Exercise  No.  5  (see  cut).  Corrects  round  should- 
ers and  flat  chest,  develops  whole  back  arm. 

Exercise  No.  6  (see  cut).  Aids  digestion,  cor- 
rects constipation,  reduces  size  of  abdomen. 


I 

1 

^ 

^ 
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Spalding 
^Iew  Athletic  Goods  Catalogue 

The  following  selection  of  items  from  Spalding's  latest  Catalogue  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  ATHLETIC  GOODS  manufactured  by 
A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.     .•/     //     SEND  FOR  A  FREE  COPY. 


IE   LIST    OF    SPALDING    STORE   ADDRESSES   ON    INSIDE   FRONT   COVER    OF    THIS    BOOK 


chery 
hBars 

hietic  Library 
tachm'ts,  Chest  Weighl 


iddy  Badges 

University 
Water  Polo 

nter  Forks.  Iron 

Straps.  Canv 
lest  Weights 
rde.  Seven-Foot 
ockGolf 
prks.  Running 
overs.  Racket 
ricket  Goods 
■oquet  Goods 
:oss  Bars . 


Bat 

Bathing  Suit 
Caddy 
Cricket 
Striking 

Uniform 
alls- 
Baae 
Basket 
Cricket 
Field  Hockey 
Golf 
Hand 
Indoor 
Medicine 
Playground 
Squash 
Tennis 
Volley 
Water  Polo 
all  Cleaner,  Golf 
andages.  Elastic 
ar  Bells 

ars,  Horizontal 
ases — 
Base  Ball 
Indoor 
athing  Suits 
:ats— 
Base  Ball 
Cricket 
Indoor 

latting  Cage,  Base  Ball 
^elts— 

Leather  and  Worsted 
.ladders- 
Basket  Ball 
Striking  Bag 
ilades.  Fencing 


Discs — 

Marking,  Golf 
Discus.  Olympic 
Discs,  Striking  Bag 
Dumb  Bells 


Emblems 
Embroidery 
Equestrian  Polo 


Felt  Letters 
Fencing  Sticks 
Field  Hockey 
Finger  Protection 
Flags- 
College 
Marking  Golf 
Foils.  Fencing 


Glasses.  Base  Ball  Sun 

Gloves- 
Base  Ball 
Boxing 
Cricket 
Fencing 
Golf 
Hand  Ball 

Glove  Softener 

Goals — 
Basket  Ball 

Golf  Clubs 

Golf  Counters 

Golfette 

Grips- 
Athletic 
Golf 

Gut  Preservative,  Tenni»: 

Guy  Ropes  and  Pegs 

Gym'm  Suits.  Women's 


Hammers,  Athletic. 
Handle  Cover.  Rubber 
Hangers  for  Indian  Clubs 
Hats.  University 
Health  Pull 
Hob  Nails 
Hole  Cutter.  Golf 
Hole  Rim.  Golf 
Hurdles.  Safety 
Hurley  Goods 


Indian  Clubs 
Inflaters— 
Striking  Bag 


Jackets.  Fencing 

Javelins. 

Jerseys 


Knee  Protectors 


Lacrosse 

Lanes  for  Sprints 

Lavtrn  Bowls 

Leg  Guards- 
Base  Ball 
Cricket 
Field  Hockey 

Leotards 

Letters- 
Embroidered 
Felt 
Liniment 


Posts-  . 

Backstop.  Tennis 

Lawn  Tennis 
Protectors — 

Abdomen 

Base  Ball  Body 

Indoor  Base  Ball 

Thumb 
Pulleys  and  Axle.  Tennis 
Push  Ball 
Pushers,  Chamois 
Puttees,  Golf 


Quoits 


Mallets- 
Cricket 
Croquet 
Equestrian  Polo 
Roque 

Markers.  Tennis 

Masks — 
Base  Ball 
Fencing 

Mattresses 

Megaphones 

Mitts- 
Base  Ball 
Hand  Ball 
Striking  Bag 

Monograms 

Mufflers.  Knitted 

Nets- 
Cricket 
Golf  Driving 
Tennis 
Volley  Ball 
Numbers,  Competitors 


Pads- 
Chamois.  Fencing 
Sliding.  Base  BaH 
Wrestlmg 

Paint.  Golf 

Pants- 
Base  Ball 
Bathing.  Knee 
Boys'  Knee 
Running 

Pennants,  College 

Pistol,  Starters' 

Plastrons.  Fencing 

Plates- 
Base  Ball  Shoe 
Home 

Marking,  Tennis 
Pitchers    Box 
Pitchers    Toe 
Teeing.  Golf 

Platforms,  Striking  Bag 

Poles.  Vaulting 

Polo.  Equestrian 

Polo.  Roller,  Goods 


Racket  Covers 

Racket  Presses 

Rackets.  Lawn  Tennis 

Rackets  Restning 

Racks  Golf  Ball 

Rapiers 

Reels  for  Tennis  Posts 

Referees'  Whistle 

Rings- 
Exercising 
Swinging 

Roque 

Roviring  Machines 


Sacks,  for  Sack  Racing 

Sandow  Dumb  Bells 

Score  Books- 
Base  Ball 
Basket  Ball 
Cricket 
Golf 
Tennis 

Score  Tablets.  Base  Ball 

shirts- 
Athletic 
Base  Ball 

Shoes- 
Base  Ball 
Basket  Ball 
Bowling 

Shoes- 
Clog 
Cricket 
Cross  Country 
Fencing 
Golf 

Gymnasium  ' 
Jumping 
Outing 
Running 
Squash 
Tennis 
Walking 

Shot- 
Athletic 
Indoor 


Skate  Rollers 

Skates.  Roller 

Slippers,  Bathing 

Squash  Goods 

Standards- 
Vaulting 
Volley  Ball 

Straps- 
Base  BaU 
For  Three-Legged  Ra^ 

Spikes,  Cricket 

Steel  Cable.  Tennis  Nel 

Sticks.  Polo 

Stockings   . 

Stop  Boards 

Striking  Bags 

Stumps  and  BaiU 

Suits—  , 

Gymna'm,  Women  t 
Swimming 

Supporters — 
Ankle 
Wrist 

Suspiensories 

Sweat  Band 

Sweaters 

Swivels,  Striking  B«f 

Swords — 
Duelling 
Fencing 


Take-OfI  Board 

Tape- 
Adhesive 
Cricket.  Measuring 
Marking,  Tennis 
Measuring  Steel 

Tees.  Golf 

Tether  Tennis 

Tights- 
Athletic 
Full 

Full.  Wresding 
Knee 

Toe  Boards 

Trousers,  Y.M.CA. 

Trunks- 
Bathing 
Velvet 
Worsted 


Umpire  Indicator 
Uniforms,  Base  Ball 


Wands,  Calisthenic 
Watches.  Stop 
Water  Wings 
Weights.  56-!b. 
Whistles.  Referees 
Wrestling  EquipmeK 
Wrist  Machines 
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standard  Policy 


A  Standard  Qyality  must  be  inseparably  linked  to  a  Standard  Policy. 

Without  a  definite  and  Standard  Mercantile  Policy,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Manufacturer  to  long  maintain  a  Standard  Qyality. 

To  market  his  goods  through  the  jobber,  a  manufacturer  must  provide  a 
profit  for  the  jobber  as  well  as  for  the  retail  dealer.  To  meet  these  conditions 
of  Dual  Profits,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  set  a  proportionately  high  list 
price  on  his  goods  to  the  consumer. 

To  enable  the  glib  salesman,  when  booking  his  orders,  to  figure  out 
attractive  profits  to  both  the  jobber  and  retailer,  these  high  list  prices  are 
absolutely  essential;  but  their  real  purpose  will  have  been  served  when  the 
manufacturer  has  secured  his  order  from  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber  has  secured 
his  order  from  the  retailer. 

However,  these  deceptive  high  list  prices  are  not  fair  to  the  consumer,  who 
does  not,  and,  in  reality,  is  not  ever  expected  to  pay  these  fancy  list  prices. 

When  the  season  opens  for  the  sale  of  such  goods,  with  their  misleading 
but  alluring  high  list  prices,  the  retailer  begins  to  realize  his  responsibilities,  and 
grapples  with  the  situation  as  best  he  can,  by  offering  "special  discounts," 
which  vary  with  local  trade  conditions. 

Under  this  system  of  merchandising,  the  profits  to  both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  jobber  are  assured;  but  as  there  is  no  stability  maintained  in  the  prices 
to  the  consumer,  the  keen  competition  amongst  the  local  dealers  invariably 
leads  to  a  demoralized  cutting  of  prices  by  which  the  profits  of  the  retailer  are 
practically  eliminated. 

This  demoralization  always  reacts  on  the  manufacturer.  The  jobber  insists 
on  lower,  and  still  lower,  prices.  The  manufacturer,  in  his  turn,  meets  this 
deman3for  the  lowering  of  prices  by  the  only  way  open  to  him,  viz.:  the  cheap- 
ening and  degrading  of  the  quality  of  his  product. 

The  foregoing  conditions  became  so  intolerable  that  15  years  ago,  in  1899, 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  determined  to  rectify  this  demoralization  in  the  Athletic 
Goods  Trade,  and  inaugurated  what  has  since  become  known  as  "  The  Spalding 
Policy." 

The  "  Spalding  Policy "  eliminates  the  jobber  entirely,  so  far  as  Spalding 
Goods  are  concerned,  and  the  retail  dealer  secures  the  supply  of  Spalding 
Athletic  Goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer  by  which  the  retail  dealer  is 
assured  a  fair,  legitimate  and  certain  profit  on  all  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  aiid 
the  consumer  is  assured  a  Standard  Qyality  and  is  protected  from  imposition. 

The  "Spalding  Policy"  is  decidedly  for  the  interest  and  protection  of  the 
users  of  Athletic  Goods,  and  acts  in  two  ways  : 

First.  —The  user  is  assured  of  genuine  Official  Standard  Athletic  Goods. 

Second.  — As  manufacturers,  we  can  proceed  with  confidence  in 
purchasing  at  the  proper  time,  the  very  best  raw  materials  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  various  goods,  well  ahead  of  their 
respective  seasons,  and  this  enables  us  to  provide  the  necessary 
quantity  and  absolutely  maintain  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Qyality. 

All  retail  dealers  handling  Spalding  Athletic  Goods  are  requested  to  supply 
consumers  at  our  regular  printed  catalogue  prices-neither  more  nor  less-the  same 
prices  that  similar  goods  are  sold  for  in  our  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  stores. 

All  Spalding  dealers,  as  well  as  users  of  Spaldirig  Athletic  Goods,  are  treated 
exactly  alike,  and  no  special  rebates  or  discriminations  are  allowed  to  anyone. 

This  briefly,  is  the  "Spalding  Policy,"  which  has  already  been  in  successful 
operation  for  the  past  1 5  years,  and  will  be  indefinitely  continued. 

In  other  words,  "The  Spalding  Policy"  is  a  "square  deal"  for  everybody. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

By  {Z^.iJfi^^-^^^^^^^ 

PRESIDENT.    S^^ 
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standard  Quality 


An  article  that  is  universally  given  the  appellation  "Standard"  is  thereby 
conceded  to  be  the  criterion,  to  which  are  compared  all  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  For  instance,  the  Gold  Dollar  of  the  United  States  is  the  Standard  unit 
of  currency,  because  it  must  legally  contain  a  specific  proportion  of  pure  gold, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  Genuine  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  Stamp 
thereon.  As  a  protection  to  the  users  of  this  currency  against  counterfeiting  and 
other  tricks,  considerable  money  is  expended  in  maintaining  a  Secret  Service 
Bureau  of  Elxperts.  Under  the  law,  citizen  manufacturers  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  Trade-Marks  and  similar  devices  to  protect  themselves  against 
counterfeit  products  —  without  the  aid  of  "Government  Detectives"  or  "Public 
Opinion"  to  assist  them. 

Consequendy  the  "Consumer's  Protection"  against  misrepresentation  and 
"inferior  quality"  rests  entirely  upon  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of  the 
"  Manufacturer." 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  have,  by  their  rigorous  attention  to  "Quality,"  for 
thirty-eight  years,  caused  their  Trade-Mark  to  become  known  throughout 
the  world  as  a  Guarantee  of  Quality  as  dependable  in  their  field  as  the 
U.  S.  Currency  is  in  its  field. 

The  necessity  of  upholding  the  Guarantee  of  the  Spalding  Trade-Mfurk  and 
maintaining  the  Stfmdard  Quality  of  their  Athletic  Goods,  is,  therefore,  as  obvi- 
ous as  is  the  necessity  of  the  Government  in  maintaining  a  Standard  Currency. 

Thus  each  consumer  is  not  only  insuring  himself  but  also  protecting  other 
consumers  when  he  assists  a  Reliable  Manufacturer  in  upholding  his  Trade- 
Meu-k  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  Therefore,  we  urge  all  users  of  our  Athletic 
Goods  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Elxcellence,  by 
insisting  that  our  Trade-Mark  be  plainly  stamped  on  all  athletic  goods  which 
they  buy,  because  without  this  precaution  our  best  efforts  towards  maint£uning 
Standard  Quality  and  preventing  fraudulent  substitution  will  be  ineffectual. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Articles  invariably  suffer  the  reputation  of  being 
high-priced,  and  this  sentiment  is  fostered  and  emphasized  by  makers  of 
"  inferior  goods,"  with  whom  low  prices  aic  the  main  consideration. 

A  manufacturer  of  recognized  Standard  Goods,  with  a  reputation  to  uphold 
and  a  guarantee  to  protect  must  necessarily  have  higher  prices  than  a  manufac- 
turer of  cheap  goods,  whose  idea  of  £uid  basis  of  a  claim  for  Standard  Quality 
depends  principally  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  salesman. 

We  know  from  experience  that  there  is  no  quicksand  more  unstable  than 
poverty  in  quality — and  we  avoid  this  quicksand  by  Standard  Quality. 
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ATHLETIC  I/IBRARY 


A  separate  book  covers   every  Athletic  Sport 

and  is   Official   and  Standard 

Price  10  cents  each 


ST.  LOUIS.  1904 


sT.LouC904  Spalding  pa1 

ATHLETIC  GOODS 

ARE  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


A.  G  Spalding  ®  Bros. 


WHOLESALE    and    RETAIL   STORES 


FOLLOWING    CI 


K  CHICAGO  ST. LOUIS 

i  MILWAUKEE         KANSAS  CITY 

lDELPHIA     DETROIT  SAN  FRANXISCO 

V^ARK  CINCINNATI  LOS    ANGELES 

JFFALO  CLEVELAND       SEATTLE 

SYRACUSE  COLUMBUS  PORTLAND 

ROCHESTER  INDIANAPOLIS      MINNEAPOLIS 

BALTIMORE  PITTSBURGH       ST.  PAUL 

WASHINGTON         ATLANTA  DENVI 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

BOSTON  MILWAUKEE 

PHILADELPHIA     DETROIT 

NEWARK  CINCIN^ 

BUFFALO  CLEV 


LONDON.  ENGLAND 

LIVERPOOL.  ENGLAND 
BIRMINGHAM.  ENGLAND 
MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND 
EDINBURGH.  SCOTLAND 
GLASGOW.  SCOTLAND 


DUISVILLE  DALLAS 

NEW    ORLEANS 
MONTREAL.  CANADA 
TORONTO.  CANADA 
PARIS.  FRANCE 
SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA 


C.Spalding  &  Bn 


NEW  YORK.     CHICAGO     SAN  FRANCISCO      CHICOPEE*  JIASS 
BROOKI^YN       boston:        PHIKADCLPHIA       tONDON.  ENG, 
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